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A 


eady Market 


and its 


Value to You 


NYONE with sufficient capital can build a stock 
yard capable of handling a large volume of live 
stock. It is another thing to attract buyers; to 

establish packing plants; to have a concentrated de- 
mand which will absorb several thousand head of live 
stock daily; to create a market such as DENVER, in 
which growers can place dependence and confidence— 
a point where any kind of live stock can be converted 
into cash on short notice. 


At DENVER in excess of ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
has been spent over a period of years to create this 
condition for you—to establish a market where prices 
are made by competition of many buyers from all over 
the nation. The expenditures for this purpose, though 
they do not appear in the land,- buildings, or equip- 
ment, are an important investment in the interest of 
the grower who has stock to sell. The benefits he 
derives are much more than the expense incidental to 
using such a market. 
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In the Chill Gray Dawn of a Cattle Ranch - 


OUT WHERE THE TEST BEGINS! 


IRST there are white-clothed labora- 

tory men bending over powerful micro- 

1 ee, SCopes—the patient checking of cul- 

ar) tures in rows of sterile test tubes—the 

 * fe: z sacrificing of innumerable guinea pigs 
‘f on the altar of science. 


a I Ay These are directly responsible for the 
ub disease control that is saving man 
millions every year for the stockmen of America. 


cAnd Yet— 


The only sure way of knowing that a vaccine will 
really deliver the desired protection is its widespread 
use under actual field conditions. 


That’s where the Franklin Company goesall the way in 


developing products for immunizing against live- 
stock infections. 


When Blackleg Bacterin was discovered by Dr.O. M 
Franklin, a testing period of four years, using 50 
thousand calves, proved its superior merit before it 
was offered on the market. 

The location of the Franklin laboratory in Amarillo, 
Texas, in the midst of a great calf-producing region, 
makes easy the extensive field experimenting that al- 
ways precedes the introduction of a Franklin vaccine. 
Franklin Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin has a 14- 
year record of dependable life immunity with one 
dose, giving positive protection to more than 21 mil- 
lion calves. Price 10c per dose. 

When you start using FRANKLIN’S, 
you stop losing calves. 
" Local Authorized Dealers. Send for FREE 36-page Calf Book. 


THE O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso 
Kansas City Alliance Los Angeles Salt Lake City 














VIOLIN 
STRINGS 


and 


HAT have violin strings to do with the 

farmer? Much more than you might 
think—if he is a raiser of livestock. For 
violin strings are simply one of the many 
by-products manufactured by Armour and 
Company, and these by-products are im- 
J ortant to the livestock producer. 

In the early days of the packing industry 
many parts of animals, now made into val- 
uable by-products, were classed as waste. 
Obviously the packer could not pay the pro- 
ducer for material which had no value. To- 
day the price of stock is estimated not only 
on its value as meat, but on its value for by- 
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products as well. The result is clear—because 
Armour makes violin strings, glue, leather, 
pharmaceuticals, soaps, and other by-prod- 
ucts the producer gets a better price for 
his livestock. 

Armour and Company has consistently 
led the way in experimentation and new 
product development. This service, along 
with many others, is part of Armour’s 
program for helping the stock raiser, a pro- 
gram inaugurated because we believe that 
prosperity for the farmer means prosperity 
for the packing industry as well. 


PCE cccltucatitii,.. 


President 
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- All Eyes on Washington 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 


Secretary, American National Live Stock Association 


ITH A NEW FARM BILL HURRIEDLY 

passed, so general in its terms that it can 

be applied to practically every agricultural 

pursuit, a tax bill coming up to pay for it, 
marketing legislation in the hopper, millions upon 
millions being appropriated for the use of various 
agencies which touch our everyday life, it is only 
natural that the daily turn of the wheel in Washing- 
ton draws the eyes of all. 


The Farm Bill 


From our standpoint, the new farm bill is the cen- 
ter of interest. How will it be applied, what may be 
the result, and how does it affect the live-stock in- 
dustry? 

Recent announcements tell us that $440,000,000 
has been appropriated for the 1936 program. This, 
with $30,000,000 available from other funds, is con- 
siderably less than was available in 1935. Records 
show the actual disbursement that year of $583,- 
000,000 (of which a portion was for deferred pay- 
ments on previous contracts), with $260,000,000 still 
due on 1935 contracts. 

The salient points of the new program as an- 
nounced are: 


1. An increase of crop land devoted to soil-improving 
and soil-conserving crops from the 1930 level of about 100,- 
000,000 acres to 130,000,000 acres. 

2. Production of quantities of food and fiber ample to 
supply domestic consumer needs. 

3. Establishment of a soil-depleting “base acreage”— 
acreage on farm in soil-depleting crops in 1935—for each 
farm on which application for payment is made. Special soil- 
depleting base acreages for cotton, tobacco, peanuts, flax seed, 
rice, sugar beets, and sugar cane for sugar. 

4. Two types of payments—a soil-conserving payment 
averaging $10 an acre for the country as a whole, and a soil- 
building payment of up to $1 for each acre in soil-conserving 
and soil-building crops in 1936. 


5. For purposes of payment, crops are classified as soil- 
depleting, soil-conserving, and soil-building. Farmers also 
may qualify for payments by adopting one or more approved 
practices of soil improvement, such as liming of pastures or 
planting of trees on seriously eroded lands. 

6. Payments are to be divided between landlord and 
tenant where each shares in the crop. 

7. Administration is to be through state committees, 
county and community committees, and AAA. 

8. Five regional divisions are to have charge of admin- 
istration. 

9. Payment is to be made to individual farmer after 
proof of compliance. No contracts involved. 

10. Approximately $470,000,000 can be expended for 
soil conservation and soil building, and for administration. 


Payments are divided into two types—“soil-build- 


ing” and “soil-conserving :” 


Soil-building payments will be made for 1936 seedings of 
soil-building crops on crop land, and for approved soil-build- 
ing practices on crop land or pasture in 1936. Rates in any 
state will be based upon recommendations of the state com- 
mittee, subject to the secretary’s approval. Farmers will be 
given opportunity to qualify for soil-building payments up to 
$1 an acre for each acre in soil-conserving and soil-building 
crops in 1936. An exception is made in the interests of small 
producers, who may qualify for payments up to $10 without 
regard to acreage limitations. 

Soil-conserving payments will be at a specified rate for the 
shifting of acreage from soil-depleting to soil-conserving or 
soil-building crops in 1936, or to approved soil-building 
practices, subject to maximum limits, at rates which will aver- 
age $10 an acre, varying among states, counties, and individual 
farms as the productivity of the crop land used for these crops 
varies from the average productivity of all such crop land in 
the United States. The maximum acreage with respect to 
which payment will be made is 15 per cent of the base acreage 
for the farm of all soil-depleting crops except cotton, tobacco, 
sugar beets, sugar cane, flax, and rice. 

For sugar beets and sugar cane, the soil-building payment 
will be 12% cents per 100 pounds of sugar produced on the 
base acreage, provided that half as much land is devoted to 
soil-building crops as to sugar crops. For flax, the payment 
will be 20 cents a bushel on the average yield of flax seed in 
the county on the acreage planted, provided that in addition to 
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land diverted under the general program an acreage at least 
20 per cent of the flax acreage is planted to soil-building crops. 


General classification of crops are given as fol- 
lows: 


Soil-depleting crops include corn; cotton; tobacco; pota- 
toes; rice; sugar cane; sugar beets; cultivated sunflowers; 
commercial truck and canning crops, melons, and strawberries; 
peanuts, if harvested as nuts; grain sorghums and sweet 
sorghums; small grains, harvested for grain or when seeded 
alone and harvested for hay (wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, flax, emmer, speltz, and grain mixtures). 

Soil-conserving crops include (a) annual legumes, such as 
vetch, winter peas, bur and crimson clover; biennial legumes, 
such as sweet, red, alsike, and Mammoth clovers; perennial 
legumes, such as alfalfa, kudzu, sericea, and white clover; and 
annual Lespedeza; (b) perennial grasses, such as bluegrass, 
Dallis, timothy, redtop, orchard, Bermuda, carpet, brome, 
crested and slender wheatgrass, or grass mixtures, when on 
plowable crop land and not classified as permanent pasture; 
(c) small grains, such as wheat, oats, rye, barley, or small 
grain mixtures, when seeded as a nurse crop, pastured or not, 
and clipped green; or when grown alone, pastured or not, and 
turned under in 1936 as a green manure crop. 

Soil-building crops include annual legumes, such as vetch, 
winter peas, bur and crimson clover, when turned under as a 
green manure crop, (acreage seeded to these crops in the fall 
of 1935 and turned under in 1936 will qualify); biennial le- 
gumes, such as sweet, red, alsike, and Mammoth clovers; per- 
ennial legumes, such as alfalfa, kudzu, sericea, and white 
clover; and annual varieties of Lespedeza, when seeded in 1936; 
summer legumes, such as soybeans, velvet beans, field beans, 
crotalaria, field peas, and cowpeas, when turned under in 1936 
as a green manure crop. 

Then there are the perennial grasses, such as bluegrass, 
Dallis, timothy, redtop, orchard, Bermuda, carpet, brome, 
crested and slender wheatgrass, or grass mixtures, when 
seeded in 1936, with or immediately following a harvested crop; 
small grains, such as wheat, oats, barley, rye, or small grain 
mixtures, when grown as a winter cover crop, turned under as 
green manure in 1936 and followed in the summer of 1936 by 
an approved soil-conserving crop (small grain acreage seeded 
in 1935, turned under in 1936 and followed in the summer of 
1936 by a soil-conserving crop will qualify); and forest trees 
planted on crop land in 1936. 


Payments are to be divided as follows: 


In the southern division and where cotton is the principal 
soil-depleting crop, soil-conserving payment will be divided 
among landlords and share-tenants and croppers as follows: 
37% per cent to the person furnishing the land; 12% per cent 
to the person furnishing the work stock and equipment; and 
50 per cent to be divided as the principal soil-depleting crop, 
or its proceeds, is divided. 

In counties in which the principal soil-depleting crops are 
tobacco and peanuts, division of payments in conformity with 
prevailing leasing practices will be made. 

In other regions, soil-conserving and soil-building pay- 
ments will be divided between landlord and tenant in the pro- 
portion that they share in the principal soil-depleting crop 
under their operating agreement. 

In addition to funds for payments under the soil-conserva- 
tion program, Congress has made available sums for the 
removal of surplus dairy products, for diversion of products 
from the normal channels of trade, expansion of domestic and 
export markets, and for payments in connection with that por- 
tion of commodities used for domestic consumption. 


Already it is indicated that the path of the admin- 
istration will be a thorny one—the amount available 
is definitely limited, the area to which it is to be 
applied is almost unlimited. The season is already 
well under way in the South, and the tremendous 
task of starting such a program cannot be safe under 
too much speed. Already rice-, sugar-cane-, and beet- 
growers have protested against the rates and condi- 
tions proposed; Rexford Tugwell is seeking a method 
to get his 450,000 rural rehabilitation families into 
the picture; while share-croppers are looking for a 
slice for themselves and for farm laborers. 
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The big question mark is whether the greater 
spread of the work with consequently smaller pay- 
ments, plus the inability to exercise full control over 
crops to be taken out, may seriously affect results 
that will be obtained. The question of what crops 
to reduce will largely solve itself in the cotton and 
tobacco areas. In the Corn Belt, however, where a 
great variety of crops is grown, compliance would be 
possible on many farms without affecting major sur- 
plus crops; reductions could be made in other crops 
—rye, barley, etc.—but a full complement of wheat 
or corn grown. How that will work out, only time 
can tell. Estimates as to intended results are based 
upon a compliance of 80 per cent; but Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics’ figures for March 1 show 
farmers’ intentions to plant an increased acreage of 
19 per cent in spring wheat, 6 per cent in corn, 11 
per cent in rice, 9 per cent in tobacco, and 8 per cent 
in peanuts. Private estimates on cotton (official pro- 
hibited by law) indicate an increase of 15 per cent. 
If a half million dollars is spent, but surpluses again 
appear (and the AAA cannot always have lean crop 
years to aid it), will Congress continue to appro- 
priate the necessary sums to carry on beyond 1936? 

Where does live stock come in? At this writing 
that is still obscure. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found a report of the regional conference at Salt 
Lake City on March 9-11; relatively few stockmen 
were invited (as usual). It was assumed that the 
program would be applied to the range live-stock 
industry, hence there was little consideration given 
to the wisdom of the attempt itself. Rather, the best 
possible efforts were put forth to work out practical 
suggestions. There are many obstacles to overcome 
—among others, its possible application to operators 
on the public domain and national forests. It is sug- 
gested that only a paltry $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 be 
applied to this field. The majority of stockmen, 
assured of no tax on their product, would much pre- 
fer to be left out entirely. A major cause for con- 
cern to the live-stock industry is the possible expan- 
sion. of stock raising on acres put to grass in the 
Corn Belt and the South. 


The Tax Bill 


The new tax bill went to hearings March 30 be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee with its 
major purpose the taxing of undistributed net cor- 
porate income, thereby forcing the payment of divi- 
dends and catching greater surtaxes on individual 
reports. The bill calls for $591,000,000 additional 
income. A rate up to a maximum of 29.7 per cent 
of the undistributed net is suggested on corporations 
with adjusted net income of $10,000 or less; up to 
4214 per cent on larger net incomes. In addition, 
“windfall” taxes of 90 per cent on recovered process- 
ing taxes are suggested. There is no change in indi- 
vidual rates or exemptions, sales taxes are “out,” and 
excise taxes or processing taxes on domestic com- 
modities have been “in” and “out” day by day as the 
committee reversed itself. Originally the House sub- 
committee announced that it would “suggest” but 
not “recommend” such taxes. Later it took them out 
entirely, but there is as yet no positive assurance 
that they will remain out. Chairman Harrison, of 
the Senate Finance Committee, has announced that 
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it will “explore” such excise taxes in its hearings in 
case sufficient cuts are made on other schedules to 
make necessary other sources of revenue. Unpopular 
with both producer and consumer, the rank and file 
of the membership in the House seems determined 
not to have them. The first concrete action came in 
the formation of a “bloc” of western congressmen, 
which named a committee composed of Representa- 
tives Coffee (Nebraska), Greever (Wyoming), Fer- 
guson (Oklahoma), Ayers (Montana), and Robinson 
(Utah) to appear in protest before the Ways and 
Means Committee in case these excise taxes should 
come under consideration. 

An interesting situation has developed with re- 
gard to excise taxes in general—tarm groups have 
been seeking additions to the list of fats and oils 
subject to the three-cent tax first put in effect two 
years ago; imports of that commodity during 1935 
were very heavy; the administration, giving Secre- 
tary Hull free rein with his reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, does not want to go into that field at this 
time, nor into the tariff field generally. It is not in 
a good position to refuse consideration, however, if 
at the same time excise taxes on domestic commodi- 
ties are being proposed. 


Farm Exports 


As an indication that the administration does not 
believe the Soil Conservation Act will check produc- 
tion as effectively as did the AAA and the drought 
previously, Administrator Chester Davis has been 
sent to Europe to investigate agricultural conditions 
and to study the possibility of greater farm exports 
from this country in case we produce greater sur- 
pluses this year. Our farm exports in 1935 were 
valued at $747,700,000, compared with an average of 
$1,038,000,000 in pre-war years. While restoration 
to the latter basis is not probable, it is well to inves- 
tigate the possibilities under the provisions of the 
AAA relative to the expansion of both domestic and 
foreign markets, wherein an amount equal to 30 per 
cent of the gross receipts from custom duties is made 
available for that purpose. 


Utopia at Last 


President Roosevelt has made a new allotment of 
$39,930,646 to the Resettlement Administration, 
headed by Rexford G. Tugwell, bringing to $111,- 
000,000 the total thus far advanced for rural rehabil- 
itation and relief in stricken agricultural areas. 
Coupled with the announcement that the RA will 
seek full subsidy payments from the new AAA soil 
conservation program, it seems to leave nothing to 
be desired. If. Uncle Sam will establish you on a 
resettlement or rehabilitation farm, lend you the 
money to equip it, and then pay you not to farm it, 
what more could you ask? 


Appropriations 


The Senate added $40,000,000 to the House Agri- 
cultural Department appropriation bill, the major in- 
creases being $10,000,000 for soil-conservation and 
flood-prevention work, $10,000,000 for purchase of 
new timber lands for the Forest Service, and $7,728,- 
000 for eradication of cattle diseases. The Senate 
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has added $153,733,980 to four appropriation meas- 
ures, bringing a warning from the President that 
additional taxes would have to be considered if 
budget estimates were disregarded. The agricultural 
bill as revised carries $205,000,000. 

Nevertheless, bills have just been introduced in 
both houses asking $700,000,000 for the PWA, in 
addition to the $1,500,000,000 already requested by 
the President for work relief. 

The new tax bill is designed to raise about that 
amount, but it is to cover amounts already appro- 
priated. This is truly the golden age, if the ease 
with which large appropriations are projected is any 
criterion; but raising the money is another matter, 
as the two committees now wrestling with the prob- 
lem will well know before the job is finished. The 
year 1987 may be just as well remembered as a “dry” 
year for appropriations as the years immediately 
preceding were “wet.” We are not far from the 
turning point. 


The Capper Bill 


On April 2, after several days of debate, the 
Senate voted to substitute the Murphy bill, S. 3036, 
for the Capper bill, S. 1424. Then, after striking out 
a provision granting authority to the secretary to 
prohibit any market agency from employing a person 
who had violated any provision of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act, proceeded to adopt the measure 
and send it to the House. 

The Murphy bill was prepared by attorneys in 
the Packers and Stock Yards Administration. It 
is based on fifteen years’ experience in administering 
the act and is designed to facilitate the task of super- 
vising established and recognized live-stock markets, 
whereas the Capper bill was designed by the com- 
mission men for the specific purpose of hampering 
the marketing of live stock at any point other than 
such markets. 


Long-and-Short-Haul Clause 


By a vote of 215 to 41 the House passed the Pet- 
tengill bill which will repeal part of the fourth sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act and permit rail- 
roads to return to old methods of rate-making. If 
confirmed by the Senate, then no longer will inter- 
mediate points have any protection against discrim- 
ination in favor of long-haul points so situated as to 
have the benefit of water competition. The vote is 
no indication of real strength. The tremendous rail- 
road lobby, with the backing of short-sighted Cham- 
bers of Commerce all over the country, had enough 
votes to win; hence all but forty-one stalwarts 
climed on the railroad bandwagon as an aid to re- 
election. It was a glaring example of politics in its 
lowest form. 

It is very likely the gesture will be futile, as at 
this writing there seems little likelihood of favorable 
action in the Senate, fortunately not so subservient 
either to the railroads or to Chambers of Commerce. 


Lobbyists Must Register 


Both the House and Senate have passed lobby 
registration bills. Just what will be agreed on in 
conference remains to be seen, but it is a foregone 
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conclusion that such a bill will finally be enacted. At 
that, it will probably fail to catch the real high-pres- 
sure lobbyists who remain much under cover; but it 
is a step in the right direction, and will show up 
pressure groups, those which are not what they pre- 
tend to be, and the source of their money. 


CCC Camps 


The House would not consent to the reduction of 
CCC camps during an election year. Reaction was 
so strong that the President rescinded an order abol- 
ishing 455 of the 2,158 camps. All will continue until 
March 31, 1937, when the authorizing law will expire. 


Chain-Store Bill 


The Robinson-Patman “chain-store” bill, designed 
to protect independent merchants by prohibiting 
price discriminations in favor of large dealers, such 
as chain stores, has strong backing in both houses. A 
less stringent measure is the Borah-Van Nuys bill to 
prohibit discriminatory rebates. Still another modifi- 
cation of the Robinson-Patman measure is the Utter- 
back bill in the house which has had judiciary com- 
mittee approval. 


BRANDING IRONS OF THE WEST 


RONS THAT HAVE BRANDED CATTLE ON A THOU- 
sand hills, irons that have seared their almost weird 
symbols into millions of hides, irons that could they speak 
would tell of tragedy, adventure, success—collecting them is 
the hobby of John P. Hale, of Mesa, Arizona. His collection of 
branding irons is one of the most complete in the country. 
He has irons from the West’s largest, best-known, and 
most historic ranches. Many of his prized pieces were included 
in an exhibit at the headquarters of the recent convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association at Phoenix. 
Concerning these we shall let the reporter of the Arizona 
Republic (Phoenix), who got the story first hand, speak: 


Old Branding Irons Shown 


“Among the fifty or more irons selected for the exhibit 
will be found the Running W of the King ranch in Texas, 
an outfit extending over vast areas. 


“An iron of historic significance is the old Spanish brand 
of Stephen A. Austin, the ‘father of Texas.’ It has been in 
active use for 101 years. 

“Another interesting Texas iron is that of Samuel Mav- 
erick, the man from whose name the term ‘maverick’ origi- 
nated. The brand now is owned by Representative Maury 
Maverick, of that state. To the collector it is unique because 
of its wooden handle. 

“Governor Moeur’s iron, the Rafter M, has been in con- 
tinuous use by the Moeur family for more than fifty years 
in Texas and Arizona. 

“The late Will Rogers designed his brand, known as the 
Dog Iron, in 1890. It is still in use on the Rogers ranch at 
Oolagah, Oklahoma. 


Irons of Past Presidents Exhibited 


“The collection, grouped according to states, contains, with 
but two exceptions, all irons used by past presidents of the 
American National Live Stock Association. 

“Also in the Texas group is the JA of the famous JA 
ranch, founded by Colonel Charles Goodnight; the Matador 
ranch; the 6666 of the Burk Burnett outfit; the Turkey Track 
of Oliver Loving and Son; those of the Kennedy ranch, a 
‘walled kingdom’ that occupies an entire county; the long 
Lazy S of C. C. Slaughter, and similar widely known Lone 
Star outfits. [L. C. Brite, well-known cattleman of Texas, and 
past president of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, uses a Bar Cross cattle brand, and a Screw Plate, or 
Winged Diamond, for horses.] 

“The Double H and S Wrench of the Miller-Lux hold- 
ings; the TO of Santa Margarita; the iron of El Tejon, and 
others will be familiar to those acquainted with California 
cow history. 

“The O Running W of the Kendrick outfit, [owned by 
Manville Kendrick, son of the late Senator J. B. Kendrick, 
former president of the American National], and the Pitch- 
fork of the ranch by that name are among those represent- 
ing Wyoming. 

“A Nevada iron of importance is the YP of Garat and 
Company, an iron used by the Garat family since 1852. 

“New Mexico is represented by the GOS of the late Vic- 
tor Culberson, past president of the National Association, and 
the Bell of the Bell ranch now managed by Albert K. Mitchell 
[previously operated under the direction of the late C. M. 
O’Donel, one-time president of the National. Mr. Mitchell’s 
own outfit, the Tequesquite ranch, carries the Lazy K, Circle 
A, and Circle Bar brands. Mr. Mitchell is now president of 
the American National]. 

“The C Cross iron of Charles E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo- 
rado, [past] president of the association, is in a place of 
honor in the display. 

“The Moffat iron, P Bench, which started in California, 
represents Utah; and the 101, from Oklahoma, one of the 
most widely known to easterners because of its circus pub- 
licity, also is shown. 





BRANDING IRONS IN COLLECTION OF JOHN P. HALE, OF MESA, ARIZONA, EXHIBITED AT AMERICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Front row, left to right: O Running W, the late Senator Kendrick, Wyoming; CY, Senator Carey, Wyoming; old Spanish brand of Stephen F. 
Austin; JA ranch; Running W, King ranch—all Texas brands; famous Arizona Hashknife; double H and S Wrench, Miller-Lux ranches; TO, 
Santa Margarita ranch; Spanish brand of El Tejon ranch—all of California; Dog Iron of late Will Rogers, Oklahoma. Second row: S and 
gauncho used in making SMS of Swenson ranch, Texas; Lazy 8S, C. C. Slaughter, Texas; C used in making C of CO Bar outfit, Arizona; 76 
ranch, Arizona; Diamond A, Victoria Land and Cattle Company, New Mexico; C cross, Charles E. Collins, Colorado; Rafter M, Governor 
Moeur, Arizona; 6 used in making 6666 brand of Burk Burnett; 7 used in making 77 brand of Ike T. Pryor; Matador iron; quarter circle and 





bar used in making Turkey Track brand of Oliver Loving and Son—all of Texas. 
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Arizona Irons 


“Among the Arizona irons, only a few of the hundreds for 
that state which go to make up the collection being exhibited, 
are the Lazy BH of the late Dwight B. Heard, a former presi- 
dent of the association; the Three Bar brand of the ranch in 
the Four Peaks country owned by Fred Bixby, another past 
president; the CCC of the Chiricahua Ranches Company 
[Henry G. Boice, owner of that company, has also held the 
office of president]; Tremaine’s Bar T; Babbitt Brothers’ CO 
Bar; the famous Arizona Hashknife; the 76 of W. T. Webb’s 
Bonita ranch; and the JF belonging to Fraser and Clemens.” 


ADJUSTING LIVE STOCK TO FEED 
RESOURCES* 


BY DR. A. F. VASS 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


HEAP AND ABUNDANT FEED IS THE MOST IM- 

portant single factor in making for profits in live-stock 
production, and overcapitalization in land and live stock as 
well as overstocking for feed resources has been the cause of 
most of our ranch failures. .. . 

Unless human nature has changed—and I doubt that it 
has—my guess is that we are starting another upward swing 
in numbers, which will result in overstocking and lowering 
prices.... 

Early last spring the Secretary of Agriculture called a 
meeting of the directors of the state experiment stations, 
directors of extension, and experiment station economists of 
the eleven western states. ... to make studies (1) to deter- 
mine the physical readjustments of agricultural production, 
the proper balance between the different crops and between 
crops and live stock in the states and areas of states which 
would provide for efficiency in production and economy in land 
utilization, and (2) to develop systems of farming and ranch- 
ing for the different areas which will maintain in so far as 
practical the natural resources and at the same time increase 
maximum farm and ranch incomes... . 

Each state worked out what it considered sound and logi- 
cal recommendations in live-stock numbers, feed production, 
and cash crops. These recommendations were brought together 

. and from them general recommendations for the region 
were made. ... As chairman of the Live Stock, Feeds, and 
Grazing Committee, I felt that we had an opportunity of 
working out practical recommendations that would tend to 
stabilize the range live-stock industry. ... 

Overstocking of the summer ranges and feed shortage 
during the winter months result in losses in the following 
manner: (1) Actual death loss due to exposure and starva- 
tion; (2) actual loss in weight of the animals to be sold; (3) 
forced sales and low prices such as occurred in 1934; (4) low 
calf and lamb crops in the following years; (5) a general run- 
down condition of the animals that may carry through one or 
two years; (6) deterioration of the vegetative cover that may 
be repeated if overstocking is continued. . . . Maximum re- 
turns cannot be secured from plants that are kept nibbled 
off close to the ground, nor can they be obtained by allowing 
plants to go unharvested, Undergrazing, if practiced over a 
period of years, is as wasteful from the plant standpoint as 
overgrazing. 

Profits in range live-stock production are as a rule made 
on the cheap summer gains, which cannot be put on the animal 
on an overgrazed range. Winter feeding is expensive, but must 
be resorted to in most cases in order to carry the animal 


*Excerpts from speech delivered at thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association at Phoenix, Arizona, Janu- 
ary 7-10, 1936. 
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through the unfavorable period when green grass is not 
available, Heavy expenses are incurred during the winter in 
order that the live stock may be in a position to put on cheap 
grass gains. If, however, sufficient grass is not available for 
satisfactory summer gains, the loss to the rancher is great. 
This is the condition that prevailed in 1934. The animals were 
carried through the winter of 1933-34 at a great expense, and 
then, instead of gaining weight when turned out on grass, 
many of them lost weight. 

If the western stockmen had sold the usual number of 
live stock in the fall of 1933 that normally goes to market, 
instead of holding and increasing their inventory, it would 
have meant a saving of about $20,000,000 to the cattle industry 
alone. Even then they would have had enough cattle left to 
use the feed produced during a year of normal rainfall... . 

One of the main objectives of the Live Stock, Feeds, and 
Grazing Committee was to determine as nearly as possible 
the carrying capacity of the different areas in counties and 
states, and then try to keep our live stock in line with the 
feed resources. ... A table worked out for Campbell County, 
Wyoming, shows that for the eleven-year period there was a 
7 per cent overstock in the county; 1924 was normal; the next 
five years were understocked. Starting in 1930, overstocking 
took place until it reached a maximum of 72 per cent in 1934. 
Even under normal feed conditions, this county had about 30 
per cent more animals than it could carry. The drought brought 
this up to 72, Due to very favorable feed conditions this year, 
it was about 12 per cent understocked, but only 2 per cent 
understocked, based on average years. 

Feed resources will range from about 20 per cent above 
normal during good years to 20 per cent below normal during 
drought periods. It would not be economically sound for a 
rancher to stock so lightly that he would have sufficient feed 
for all of his cattle during years of low rainfall, for if he 
did there would be a great waste of feed during the normal 
and good years. A better practice, and one that is being used 
successfully, is for the rancher to run the number of cattle 
for which his holdings will provide sufficient feed to give satis- 
factory live-stock gains during years of normal precipitation; 
then, instead of increasing numbers during good years, allow 
the grass to make a little extra growth and hold over the 
extra hay for drought years that are sure to follow. During 
drought years and feed shortage, reduce the number of cattle 
to be carried over by marketing the two-year-old steers along 
with the three’s, or the yearlings along with the two’s, when 
the practice has been to market two’s. 

The above method will prevent expensive winter feed 
bills—a thing that perhaps causes more loss on cattle ranches 
than any other one factor. You will never lose money on cattle 
using cheap feed, but those of you who have tried to get a 
$20 winter feed bill out of a critter know what I mean. Grass 
is not produced for the live stock, but the live stock is merely 
an agency in harvesting and marketing the grass. If you do 
not have the grass to harvest, why try to keep the surplus 
harvesters? Adjust live stock to feed, rather than feed to 
live stock. 

The beef industry has always been associated with cheap 
feed, and it cannot as a rule compete with the higher-priced 
feeds except for finishing purposes. If any shipping has to 
be done, it will probably be better to make it cattle instead 
of feed. ... 

The trend in cattle numbers in the eleven western states 
from 1912 to 1935 shows a straight line, averaging 11,000,000 
head. Our agricultural adjustment recommendation for these 
states totaled 10,147,000, or 8 per cent below the twenty-five- 
year average. The marked decrease in horses during the past 
seventeen years makes more feed available for other stock. 
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About two-thirds of the feed used by our range cattle is 
for maintenance of the animal, and only one-third for actual 
gain. The two-thirds for maintenance must come before there 
can be gain—the thing in which the rancher is interested and 
on which he makes his money. The enormous loss to the stock- 
men during drought years is due to the fact that most of the 
feed is needed for maintenance and there is little or no feed 
for gain.... 

Some of the states like Idaho and Washington recom- 
mended a noticeable increase in cattle, owing to the increase 
in feed that would result in the shift from wheat to grass and 
hay crops in certain sections. 

Nevada expected an increase in cattle and a decrease in 
sheep, due to something known here in the West as “com- 
mensurability”—a thing closely associated with the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

In states like New Mexico and Arizona, reductions in 
both cattle and sheep were recommended in an effort to im- 
prove or bring back the ranges... . 

The western recommendations did not place so much em- 
phasis upon soil fertility and soil erosion, because it is not 
so important a factor in the arid West where soils are high in 
mineral plant food and the rainfall is not as a rule sufficient 
to cause the heavy losses that occur in the South. An exces- 
sive accumulation of mineral elements in the form of alkali 
has been more harmful in western soils than the depletion of 
plant food. 

Erosion of the West by winds has been given a great deal 
of publicity, not so much from the standpoint of soil depletion, 
for that is almost negligible, but more because of the spectacu- 
lar, as well as the unpleasant, nature of the thing, and the 
fact that dust gets into the senators’ eyes. It is my own 
opinion that the dust particles picked up in the arid and laid 
down in the humid regions have increased, rather than de- 
creased, our natural resources. They have merely resettled in 
a more favorable environment for producing plant growth, I 
do not, however, favor dust storms. ... 


If western stockmen are able to follow, in a general way, 
the recommendations of the Live Stock, Feed, and Grazing 
Committee and hold cattle and sheep in line with present 
numbers, rather than start a marked upward swing, I feel sure 
that the results will show an improvement in our ranges, bet- 
ter gains per head on our live stock, and profitable returns 
to our ranchers. 


TEXAS HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


THOUSAND COWMEN FROM THE WIDE SOUTH- 

western cattle ranges gathered at Amarillo, Texas, on 
the morning of March 10 for the first of the three-day sessions 
of the sixtieth annual convention of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered by Mayor Ross D. 
Rogers and Jay Taylor, president of the Panhandle Live Stock 
Association, Amarillo, and the response by W. B. Mitchell, of 
Marfa, followed by a talk on Texas by Governor James V. 
Allred. President W. T. Coble, of Amarillo, in his annual mes- 
sage dealt with the association’s endeavors to secure more 
favorable freight rates, its opposition to additional beef im- 
ports, its stand advocating a state sales tax, and the effect of 
various government programs. Dayton Moses, of Fort Worth, 
attorney for the association, also spoke in the morning. 

The second general session on the morning of the eleventh 
opened with a report by Jay Taylor, member of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation, who outlined the recent activities of that body in 
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Washington. He was followed by Albert K. Mitchell, of Albert, 
New Mexico, president of the American National. Mr. Mitchell 
had just returned from conferences at the capital with gov- 
ernment officials, congressmen, and live-stock representatives. 
He urged added interest on the part of every cattle-raiser 
to protect the industry from oppressive taxation, unfair legis- 
lation, and unfavorable tariffs and rail rates. Colonel Ernest 
O. Thompson, chairman of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
was the next speaker, followed by R. C. Pollock, manager 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, who emphasized 
the place of meat in the reducing diet. The merchandising 
phase of the meat industry was discussed by R. W. Doe, of 
Oakland, California, vice-president of Safeway Stores. State 
Senator Clint C. Small offered suggestions for a state tax 
plan, which wound up the second day’s session. 

P. O. Wilson, manager of the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association, Chicago, was the only speaker in the third 
session held the morning of the twelfth. He reviewed various 
phases of live-stock marketing. Committee reports and a 
business session followed. 


Resolutions were adopted which— 


Favored overlapping board for state Live Stock Sanitary 
Commission; commended state legislature for appropriating 
funds to finance work of commission; favored strengthening 
of sanitary regulations governing imports from Mexico; 

Commended National Live Stock and Meat Board for 
work in increasing meat consumption; appreciated Safeway 
Stores’ meat advertising campaign; 

Protested against ratification of Argentine sanitary con- 
vention; opposed lowering of tariff rates on cattle; deplored 
reductions provided in Canadian agreement; opposed present 
method of changing tariff duties by trade agreements; 

Instructed executive committee to keep in touch with 
administrators of Soil Conservation Act to protect interest of 
members of association, as proposed retirement of land from 
certain crops to pasturage would stimulate cattle raising and 
cause surpluses; 

Expressed appreciation to railroads for emergency drought 
rates and urged their continuance in sections where emergency 
conditions exist; 

Indorsed Kleberg bill, which proposes tax of 10 cents a 
pound on oleomargarine not manufactured 100 per cent from 
domestic fats and oils; favored excise tax on foreign produced 
fats and oils; opposed legislation to place tax of 5 cents a 
pound on oleomargarine made from domestic fats and oils; 

Indorsed uniform system of grading and marking of beef; 

Opposed Capper bill, or other measures which would re- 
strict freedom of marketing; 

Favored tax on industries and certain natural resources 
to wipe out deficit and pay old-age assistance; favored general 
sales tax; 

Urged co-operation of citizens with officers in enforcement 
of laws against cattle theft; requested Public Safety Commis- 
sion to make available services of rangers and highway patrol 
in enforcement of truck laws. 


H. F. McGill, of Alice, Texas, was elected president, and 
E. B. Spiller, of Fort Worth, secretary. Next year’s convention 
will go to Fort Worth. 


UTAH CATTLEMEN PASS RESOLUTIONS 


ELOW WE SUMMARIZE THE RESOLUTIONS 
B adopted at the annual convention of the Utah Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association held at Salt Lake City 
April 3-4: 


Urging upon members need for closer co-operation 
among cattlemen and asking their help in increasing mem- 
bership of association; 

Commending Secretary Ickes for adherence to principles 
of self-administration of Taylor Grazing Act and for appoint- 
ment of F. R. Carpenter as director of grazing; urging upon 
local advisory boards that in making allotments interests of 
bona fide residents within or near grazing districts be kept 
in mind; asking that stockmen be consulted before state 
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makes contemplated grouping of its land into grazing dis- 
tricts; commending Forest Service for reinstating long-time 
permits, and recommending that cuts be made only in extreme 
eases of drought; 

Demanding that wild game be reduced so that it will 
not seriously interfere with live-stock industry, and urging 
that Fish and Game Department be required to provide com- 
mensurate property as basis for grazing privilege for big 
game; 

Urging peace officers, sheriffs, stockmen, and all live- 
stock associations to co-operate in enforcing live-stock laws 
of various range states in attempt to decrease depredations, 
and requesting that substantial part of Forest Service reve- 
nue be apportioned for policing of industry; 

Commending Biological Survey and Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for work in eradicating predatory 
animals; 

Favoring Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
and urging investigation of its adaptability to public and 
private range; 

. Commending government for Farm Credit Administration 
set-ups; 

Suggesting co-operation of members with Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Extension Service of State Agri- 
cultural College; 

Requesting that association be represented in state mat- 
ters where action affecting cattle is taken; authorizing offi- 
cers of association to represent cattle industry in discussions 
relative to forest and public range; 

Reiterating request for 6-cent tariff on green cattle hides 
and kip and calf skins; 

Opposing passage of Pettengill long-and-short-haul bill. 








NEW MEXICO CATTLEMEN IN CONVENTION 


N MARCH 6-7 THE NEW MEXICO CATTLE GROW- 
QO ers’ Association held its twenty-second annual convention 
at Silver City, New Mexico. 

The call to order came at 1:30 in the afternoon of the 
sixth, the morning being devoted to an executive board meet- 
ing. The visiting stockmen were welcomed by Mayor Edward 
W. Ward, to whose address response was made by Joe Evans, 
who lives at El Paso, Texas. Governor Clyde Tingley ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject of “Today in New Mex- 
ico.” The president’s annual address, by Lee E. Evans, of 
Marquez, followed, wherein were reviewed recent activities of 
the association. Other speakers in the afternoon session were 
R. C. Arnold of the Farm Credit Administration, Washington, 
D. C.; F. M. Butcher, president of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Wichita, Kansas; and D. L. Mullendore, president of 
the Production Credit Corporation, also of Wichita. 

“Recent Developments in Important Problems” were out- 
lined by Albert K. Mitchell, of Albert, New Mexico, president 
of the American National Live Stock Association, who had 
just returned from Washington, D. C. The secretary of the 
American National, F. E. Mollin, of Denver, also reported 
on Washington developments and general live-stock matters. 
Talks having to do with transportation were made by Z. G. 
Hopkins, special representative of western railways—“The In- 
terest of the Live Stock Industry in Railroad Transportation;” 
and Charles E. Blaine, traffic expert, Phoenix, Arizona— 
“Traffic Problems.” “A Review of Public Domain Administra- 
tion during 1935” was given by A. D. Molohon, grazing direc- 
tor, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Other speakers included P. O. 
Wilson, manager of National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion, Chicago; J. V. Taylor, of Carrizozo, New Mexico, and 
A. D. Brownfield, of Florida, New Mexico, the last-named 
speaker telling about a new “give-a-calf plan” that is being 
launched in New Mexico to support the American National 
Live Stock Association. 

In the afternoon various committee reports were sub- 
mitted and short talks given by Elliott Barker, State Game 
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Commissioner, Seth Alston, of Lovington, New Mexico, and 
others. 


Resolutions were adopted— 


Urging amendment to Taylor Grazing Act providing for 
permanent regulations for allocation of range use to those 
within or near grazing district who have adequate com- 
mensurate property with prior grazing use of public range 
therewith; commending Secretary Ickes in appointing F. R. 
Carpenter as director of grazing; protesting against policy of 
breaking up established grazing units on national forests for 
benefit of new applicants; indorsing program of state land- 
use committee; opposing pending Navajo boundary bill which 
would increase Navajo Indian Reservation, requesting repeal 
of Indian allotment law, and asking that 1,500,000 acres ad- 
joining Navajo Reservation withdrawn under executive order 
be placed under administration of Taylor Grazing Act; reaf- 
firming opposition to establishment of Federal Playas Wild 
Life Refuge; indorsing exchange of state’s land with govern- 
ment within recognized stock driveways; 

Opposing ratification of Argentine sanitary convention; 
urging amendment to Trade Agreements Act providing for 
ratification by Senate of tariff changes or trade agreements; 
requesting tariff of 6 cents a pound on green cattle hides and 
kip and calf skins; 

Protesting against levying of excise tax on cattle or 
dressed beef under new farm program; 

Favoring passage of Kleberg oleomargarine bill, and op- 
posing efforts to impose 5-cent tax on all domestic margarine; 

Favoring uniform grading of meats, but suggesting that 
beef should bear no stamp of “common” or “inferior; com- 
mending work of National Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Commending Farm Credit Administration in setting up 
production credit associations, and requesting that their gov- 
ernment be left with local directors; 

Recommending co-operation with American National 
Live Stock Association in investigation of central market 
abuses; opposing Capper bill or similar legislation which 
would curtail free marketing of live stock; ; 

Requesting co-operation of state attorney general and 
sheriffs and district attorneys toward better enforcement of 
live-stock laws; 

Commending work of Biological Survey; 

Expressing opinion that transportation burden be levied 
equally among “purchasers of transportation” based on ton 
miles of service, and that rates be established on basis of 
cost of performance plus reasonable profit; 

Urging that part of federal funds coming into state be 
appropriated for running of mineral analysis of four most 
important forage plants on each ranch in state. 


Officers elected were: president—A. D. Brownfield, 
Florida; vice-presidents—Joe Lane, Roswell; J. V. Taylor, 
Carrizozo; Con Jackson, Las Vegas; and Tom Clayton, Separ. 
Miss Bertha Benson was retained as secretary. Raton was 
selected as the 1937 convention city. 


BORDER STOCK RAISERS (TEXAS) MEET 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BORDER 
Stock Raisers’ Protective Association at which 250 stock- 
men were present was held February 29 at Crystal City, Texas. 


The resolutions adopted— 


Condemned reduction in cattle duties in Canadian agree- 
ment; urged that future agreements be ratified by Senate; op- 
posed ratification of proposed Argentine pact; favored Kle- 
berg oleomargarine bill; deplored efforts of dairy industry to 
tax all oleomargarine 5 cents a pound; favored compulsory 
grading and stamping of beef; urged that shoes be labeled to 
show leather content: requested 6-cent tariff on green hides; 
opposed Capper-Hope-Wearin bills or similar legislation; in- 
dorsed work of National Live Stock and Meat Board and 
National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board; requested co- 
operation of various agencies in decreasing live-stock depreda- 
tions; expressed appreciation of drought rates, and favored 
extension of certain emergency railroad rates; urged repeal of 
certain provisions of Motor Carrier Act; opposed legislation 
that would lessen competition afforded trucks against rail- 
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roads; commended work of Biological Survey; commended 
Farm Credit Administration, but suggested that government 
of production credit associations be left with local boards: 
favored erection of fences along Rio Grande to prevent tick 
infestation and benefit law enforcement officers. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION PASSES RESOLUTIONS 


ESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE TWENTY-THIRD 
annual convention of the Kansas Live Stock Association 
on March 6 are summarized as follows: 


Demanding protection for domestic fats and oils of both 
vegetable and animal origin; 

Commending Bureau of Anima] Industry for eradicating 
foot-and-mouth disease and other foreign infections, urging 
strict regulations to prevent reinfection, and opposing Argen- 
tine sanitary pact; 

Urging adequate state laws and regulations for protec- 
tion of live-stock industry, comparable to public-market regu- 
lations to cover sales rings, pavilions, and places where live 
stock is sold for transportation, and urging passage of Cap- 
per-Hope-Wearin amendments; 

Opposing processing taxes on live stock or live-stock 
products, and urging fair adjustment of processing taxes 
returned to processors; 

Favoring tariff protection for live stock and its products; 

Suggesting conference with railroads to correct some of 
existing transportation problems; 

Indorsing National Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Commending Mr. Mercer for vigorous fight on meat boy- 
cotts. 

The following officers were elected: W. H. Burke, Little 
River, president; John W. Briggs, Protection, first vice-presi- 
dent; C. W. Floyd, Sedan, second vice-president; Francis 
Arnold, Emporia, third vice-president; and Dr. C. W. Mc- 
Campbell, Manhattan, fourth vice-president. 


SAN LUIS VALLEY STOCKMEN OPPOSE TAX 


i oot THE SUBSTITUTE AAA PROGRAM IS LARGELY 
a direct subsidy to the Corn Belt and will put a con- 
siderable acreage into grass and other feeds and therefore 
tend to increase live-stock production was expressed in a 
resolution adopted at a meeting of the board of directors of 
the San Luis Valley Cattlemen’s Association held at Alamosa, 
Colorado, on February 29. Protest against the levying of 
excise taxes under the farm program on cattle and dressed 
beef was made. 





COLORADO STOCKMEN OPPOSE CATTLE TAX 


HE BENT-PROWERS CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS’ 

Association, at its sixty-sixth annual convention, held at 
Las Animas, Colorado, February 22, went on record as op- 
posed to any kind of tax on cattle or dressed beef. In a tele- 
gram to the President objecting to the proposed cattle tax, 
it was also set forth that— 

“With an ample supply of beef cattle on hand, we are 
opposed to any plan that would put submarginal agricultural 


lands into grass production for the purpose of increasing 
cattle production.” 


ELBERT COUNTY (COLORADO) COWMEN MEET 


ESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Elbert County Stock Growers’ Association, held 
on March 21, at Kiowa, Colorado, commended the Colorado 
courtesy patrol in its effort to apprehend live-stock thieves; 
opposed the proposed Argentine sanitary convention which 
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would permit importation of dressed meats from Argentina; 
and favored the pending Kleberg bill which would place a 
tax on margarine not made 100 per cent of domestic fats and 
oils. 


ARIZONA FEEDERS ELECT OFFICERS 


LL OFFICERS OF THE CENTRAL ARIZONA CATTLE 

Feeders’ Association were re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing held recently. These were H. M. Welborn, of Glendale, 
chairman; E. W. Hudson, of Tempe, vice-chairman; Ottis Irene 
Sims, of Phoenix, secretary; George Taylor, E. Ray Cowden, 
and Cecil H. Miller, of Phoenix, J. R. Beloat, cf Liberty, and 
K. W. Houston, of Mesa, members of the executive committee. 

Reports on the past year’s activities showed that approx- 
imately eighty cattle-feeders in Pinal and Maricopa counties, 
controlling 65,000 head of beef animals, are members. 


PANHANDLE BREEDERS IN ANNUAL MEET 


HE PANHANDLE HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 

tion at its annual banquet and business meeting in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, on March 11, chose Julian L. Bivins, of Amarillo, 
as its new president, succeeding P. J. Pronger, of Stratford. 
J. Lindsay Nunn, of Amarillo, was elected vice-president, and 
W. M. Gouldy, also of Amarillo, was retained as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Brief speeches were made by R. J. Kinzer, Kansas City, 
secretary of the American Hereford Association; Sam Mc- 
Kelvie, former governor of Nebraska; B. H. Heide, secretary- 
manager of the International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago; 
Pete Peterson, of the Drovers’ Telegram, Kansas City; Albert 
K. Mitchell, Albert, New Mexico, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association; F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National, Denver; A. C. Williams, president of 
the Federal Land Bank, Houston; Frasier Biggs, of the West- 
ern Live Stock Journal, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Horace M. 
Russell, Amarillo; H. J. Gramlich, Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
others. 

A pleasant event at the banquet was the presentation of 
a silver trophy to Mr. Bivins by the American Hereford Jour- 
nal for having exhibited the prize-winning group of car-lot 
bulls in the local stock show. 

The association’s business parley immediately followed 
the banquet. 


PACKER PRICE-FIXING ORDERED STOPPED 


ULMINATING MORE THAN TWO YEARS OF INVES- 

tigation and extensive hearings, the Department of Agri- 
culture has ordered eleven packing companies to desist from 
price-fixing, apportioning of territory, and related practices 
in the merchandising of meats. Such procedures, in an order 
signed March 31 by the Secretary of Agriculture, are held to 
be illegal under the Packers and Stock Yards Act. 

The packers cited are Armour and Company, Abraham 
Brothers Packing Company, Cudahy Packing Company, Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, John Morrell and Company, Memphis 
Packing Corporation, Swift and Company, Wilson and Com- 
pany, North American Provision Company, George A. Hormel 
and Company, and the Birmingham Packing Company. The 
respondents originally included also the St. Louis Independent 
Packing Company, but charges against this firm have been 
dismissed. The proceedings, evidence, and conclusions concern 
principally specified areas in several southern states. 
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The alleged practices in the case involved principally the 
exchange of information which led to establishment of prices 
resulting in undue advantage to certain persons and preju- 
dicial to public interests; manipulation and control of prices in 
certain areas; and apportioning of sales of meat and meat 
food products. The secretary’s report and order summarizing 
the testimony and presenting the findings tells of luncheons 
and other meetings at which employees of the different pack- 
ing companies agreed on certain price-lists at which they 
established “closed territory” to which the lists applied, and 
to other secretive agreements involving “price wars,” and a 
“policeman” for enforcing the arrangements and for keeping 
the trade “in line.” 

In a statistical summary of sales by various packers at 
prices at or over the so-called list or agreed price, the gov- 
ernment showed that in the Mississippi area, where there was 
price-fixing, practically 87 per cent of the sales were made at 
or over the list prices, whereas in adjoining open or “non- 
combine” territory less than 37 per cent of the sales were at 
or over the same prices. In the section of the report dealing 
with restraint of trade, the summarized testimony shows that 
in the Memphis area, which included also the northern half of 
Mississippi, persons participating in the meetings controlled 
practically 50 per cent of the meat trade, and in the Birming- 
ham area participants handled from 60 to 75 per cent of the 
trade. 

It is emphasized that the order is not to be construed as 
prohibiting differences in prices to persons and _ localities, 
based upon differences in costs of distribution or other differ- 
ences warranted in the exercise of sound, honest business judg- 
ment. It is intended only to prohibit discriminations between 
persons and localities based upon price-fixing agreements. 


SUGGESTED RANGE-CONSERVATION PLAN 


HE FOLLOWING REPORT ON A PROGRAM FOR 

range conservation was submitted at the Salt Lake City 
Soil Conservation Act conference by a twenty-two-man com- 
mittee, of which Hubbard Russell, of Los Angeles, California, 
was chairman, and E. L. Potter, of Corvallis, Oregon, 
secretary: 


“Tt is essential to the welfare of the live-stock and agri- 
cultural interests of the western range states that the water- 
shed, range, and forestry lands, whether privately or pub- 
licly owned, be included in the scope of operation of this act 
for ‘making payments in connection with the normal produc- 
tion of any agricultural commodity for domestic consump- 
tion’ (quoted from Section 2, page 5, of the act), and that 
users therecf participate in the benefit payments to be de- 
rived from the operation of the act. 

“Because of these conditions and in keeping with the 
purpose and spirit of the act, it is recommended that— 


“1. Secretary of Agriculture offer conservation payments 
to users of range grazing land who make such adjustments in 
use of lands as will promote purpose of act. 

“2. Payment be as nearly as possible such amounts as 
will compensate operator for adjustments involved, payments 
to be based upon regional averages rather than individual 
ranch conditions, and continued for three years, after which 
co-operator would be entitled to maintenance payments only. 

“3. Payments be measured by reduction made in total 
grazing use of such land, in turn measured by reduction 
in number of stock grazed, either through marketing for 
slaughter or by adoption of range-improvement practices such 
as deferred grazing or feeding of maintenance rations. 

“4. Secretary make soil-maintenance payments to stock- 
men who use range lands in such manner that in judgment 
of county committee range resources are maintained and 
conserved as provided in act, such payments to be based upon 
carrying capacity of land. 
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“5. Terms ‘tenants and sharecroppers’ be interpreted to 
include all usual forms of tenancy on federal, state, county, 
railroad, and private land with payments upon per head, acre- 
age, or other bases, and include licensees and permittees with 
use for limited or definite grazing season and contractors 
using Pardido contract where charge is made on per head, 
acreage, combination, or other bases. 

“6. Users of national forest or Taylor Act lands who 
reduce numbers of stock grazed as result of program receive 
non-use permit for number taken off range, such permit to 
remain in effect for such time as holder may co-operate with 
program, and all betterment of public lands by reason of such 
co-operation accrue to co-operators.” 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


“Directing attention of Secretary of Agriculture to Para- 
graph 12 of act whereby foreign and domestic markets can 
be expanded and surpluses disposed of, together with Section 
329, Public No. 320, whereby surplus commodities can be 
diverted from normal channels of commerce, and urging that 
immediate operation thereunder be considered, and that at- 
tention be given to marketing agreement section of AAA 
which was not invalidated by Supreme Court. 

“Requesting secretary to call attention of President to 
facts relating to importation of live stock, live-stock prod- 
ucts, including dairy products, and live-stock feeds of which 
there is surplus, with view to exercising powers granted in 
Section 22 of Agricultural Adjustment Act as amended, and, 
if facts justify, imposing embargo upon importation of these 
products. 

“Expressing conviction that any program of soil improve- 
ment, to be of lasting benefit to the people, must be so set up 
and administered as to assure justice between regions of coun- 
try as well as between people living within regions, and re- 
duce, rather than enlarge, dislocations which have grown out 
of depression. 

“Stating that past experience has shown that problems 
of the more populous farm areas have loomed so large and 
have had such concentrated attention that it has been difficult 
to assure real benefits to these areas except at expense and to 
disadvantage of range states, and urging that neither farm- 
ers of other parts of country nor administrators of act do 
anything to bring more distress to stock industry of West. 

“Pointing out that any program which will bring about 
further shift of live-stock production from range to plains 
states and south while simply adding another or substitute 
line to their farmers’ production wili rob many western states 
of main source of support, that live-stock industry in these 
states is even now in precarious condition and to deny full 
measure of assistance it should have may bring about prac- 
tical destruction to disadvantage of entire country, and recom- 
mending that (a) no program be set up in any region which 
places economic penalty on producers in other regions; (b) 
where soil-conserving crops grown on diverted acreage are 
sold from farm, either directly or through live stock, rate of 
payment for such acreage be equal to maintenance payment 
only; (c) any program providing for shift from soil-deplet- 
ing to soil-conserving crops be accompanied by proviso that 
benefits to be paid shall not accrue when acreage assigned to 
soil-conserving crops will be used for increasing number of 
live-stock units.” 


_————_. 


FARM NUMBERS AND ACREAGE INCREASE 


HE NUMBER OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES ON 

January 1, 1935, was 6,812,350, an increase of 8.3 per cent 
over the 6,288,648 farms on April 1, 1930, according to a sum- 
mary report from the 1935 federal farm census. In general, 
the largest increases were in or near mining or industrial 
areas and in a considerable portion of the areas sometimes 
designated as “subsistence farming.” The Great Plains region 
and the Cotton Belt showed little increase. 

Acres devoted to farms numbered 1,054,515,111, as com- 
pared with 986,771,016 in 1930, the largest relative increases 
being in the southern and mountain states, Approximately 55 
per cent of the total land area in the United States was in 
farms in 1935. Of the land in farms, 34 per cent was used 
for crops and 49 per cent for pasture or grazing in 1934. 
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Farms operated by their owners in 1935 numbered 
3,899,091, representing 57.2 per cent of the 6,812,350 total 
farms, while on April 1, 1930, owners operated 3,568,394 or 
56.7 per cent of the 6,288,649 farms in the United States. The 
number of farms operated by tenants, that is, by farmers 
who rent all the land they operate, increased from 2,664,365 
in 1930 to 2,865,155 in 1935. The South has about one-half of 
all farms and about two-thirds of all the farms operated by 
tenants in the United States. The number of farms operated 
by colored farmers, i. e., by Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and other non-white races, was 855,555 in 1935, as com- 
pared with 916,070 in 1930, or a decrease of 6.6 per cent. 
Over 95 per cent of the colored farm operators in the United 
States are in the South. 


—_—— 


MARCH 1 ACREAGE INTENTIONS 


NDICATED ACREAGE FOR HARVEST IN 1936 OF 
I the major crops of the country is shown below, as re- 
ported for March by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
compared with harvests during preceding years (in acres 
with three ciphers omitted): 

1936 










1936 Average percent 

Indicated 1935 1934 1928-32 1935 

Cart, BU scence . 98,775 92,727 87,795 102,768 106.5 
Spring wheat, all... 22,440 18,826 9,281 20,431 119.2 
Durum wheat ......... a 9,012 2,644 990 4,805 125.3 
Other spring wheat............ 19,128 16,182 8,291 15,626 118.2 
a ee 39,785 39,714 30,172 39,887 100.2 
Barley ..... woos SOS OLT 12,858 7,095 12,739 101.2 
Tobacco ... ss S002 1,458 1,271 1,874 109.8 
I eta 2,359 2,071 969 2,757 113.9 
cele 876 784 781 924 111.7 
Grain sorghums, all... one ' 10.290 10,470 7 569 6,855 98.3 
IN ea ioe reccacecceecatieine 3,160 3,271 3,312 3,243 96.6 
Beans, dry edible.................... 1,795 1,843 1,399 1,760 97.4 
II bons 1,579 1,567 1,766 1,491 100.8 
Soybeans* 5,211 4,253 2,635 88.7 
Peanuts* ..... 1,859 1,819 1,631 108.2 
Tame Hay . 52,026 &1,828 53,725 102.5 





*Grown alone for all purposes. Partly duplicated in hay acreage. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


HE MODERATE DOWNWARD TREND IN GENERAL 

business activity which prevailed during January and 
February apparently came to a turning point in early March. 
Even the first two months of the year, however, had 6 to 8 
per cent higher business indexes than the same months last 
year. Business generally views its prospects for the coming 
second quarter with satisfaction. 

Practically all indexes of business and industrial activity 
are showing upward tendencies. Seasonal pick-ups, which will 
be helped along by government distributions of cash, are about 
due. Retail trade, construction, automobiles, steel, and rail- 
road traffic are all looking for a share in the upturn. 

Building figures are showing anticipated gains, especially 
in residential! contracts, which for the first half of March were 
96 per cent larger than a year ago. Some observers believe 
we are in the beginning stage of a new building cycle which 
may continue for years. 


SEEK RECOVERY OF PROCESSING TAX 


ECOVERY BY UNITED LEGAL ACTION OF PROCESS- 

ing taxes now in the hands of processors is the purpose 
of the Farmers’ Process Tax Recovery Association, formed 
recently in Iowa. 

The president of the group, D. W. Van Vleet, of Iowa, 
hog-breeder and former swine publication editor, says that 
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“whether the producers or the consumers paid the processing 
taxes, the processors paid none of it, and are therefore not 
entitled in law or in equity to a return of the money by the 
courts or any other agency.” 

Packer opinion on the subject was expressed recently, in 
connection with Washington hearings on the new tax bill, by 
T. W. Taliaferro, president of a Detroit packing concern, who 
attacked the proposed “windfall” tax to regain uncollected or 
impounded processing taxes. He held that the packers were 
entitled to the tax money even if they passed the tax on to 
the consumer, because of the loss they had sustained due to 
the AAA. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NICARAGUA 


HE ELEVENTH TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 

by the President under the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 was one between the United States and Nicaragua, 
signed at Managua on March 11, 1936. 


In return for assurance of continued duty-free admission 
of bananas, coffee, and a number of other Nicaraguan prod- 
ucts—which together represent about 98 per cent of Amer- 
ican imports from that country—and a duty reduction on 
Peru balsam, Nicaragua is to grant duty reductions on lard, 
prepared milk, canned and dried fruits, canned vegetables, 
medicinal preparations, paints, and rubber heels. Assurances 
against imposition of duties are provided on a list of indus- 
trial machinery and electrical equipment. Present duty rates 
are bound against increase in the case of wheat flour, certain 
leathers, pharmaceutical preparations, batteries, apparatus 
for telegraphy, telephony, and television, typewriters, dried 
beans, tires and inner tubes, and cotton hosiery. 


SOUTHWESTERN SANITARY BOARD FORMED 


RECENT MEETING OF LIVE STOCK SANITARY 

boards of Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Mexico resulted in the formation of the South- 
western States and Republic of Mexico Live Stock Sanitary 
Board. John P. Cull, of Arizona, was elected president; L. J. 
Wardlaw, of Texas, vice-president; Frank Parsons, of Colo- 
rado, second vice-president; and Earl Horrell, of Arizona, 
secretary. 

The purpose of the new board is to iron out conflicting 
regulations and promote closer co-operation in live-stock sani- 
tary matters in the Southwest. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 14, 1936—Annual Convention of Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association, Lake Charles, La. 

May 18-19, 1936—Annual Convention of Western North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association, Williston, N. D. 

May 21-23, 1936—Annual Convention of Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association, Billings, Mont: 

May 25-26, 1936—Annual Convention of Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association, Okanogan, Wash. 

May 28-29, 1936—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, John Day, Ore. 

June 2-3, 1936—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Sheridan, Wyo. 

June 4-6, 1936—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Chadron, Neb. 

June 8-9, 1936—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Belle Fourche, S. D. 

June 11, 1936—Annual Cattle Feeders’ Day, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

June 11-13, 1936—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
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WINNING THE CAPPER BILL FIGHT 


T IS TO BE HOPED THAT THE VOTE OF THE 

| Senate on April 2 to substitute the Murphy bill 

(explained elsewhere in this issue) for the Cap- 

per bill once and for all has sounded the doom of the 
latter measure. 

For many years that bill has been a bone of con- 
tention between its chief sponsors, the commission 
men and stock-yards companies, on the one hand, 
and the real producers of live stock on the other. 
During recent years the co-operative commission 
companies, anxious to increase their volume of busi- 
ness and forgetting that their first concern should 
be the ultimate welfare of the producers, joined 
forees with the old-line agencies. Not content with 
this, the farm organizations in the Corn Belt, because 
of their close relationship, were also prevailed upon 
to “join up,” and hence .in the closing days of the 
fight just ended we had the strange spectacle of the 
Farm Bureau and the National Grange linking hands 
with the United States Live Stock Association, and 
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Attorneys Gage and Borders, of Kansas City, to fight 
the commission men’s battle. Gage and Borders have 
long fought the producers as representatives of mar- 
keting interests in case after case where the latter 
have refused to accept decisions of the secretary 
rendered by due process under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act. 

Hence the Congressional Record for Monday, 
March 23, shows Senator Capper putting in the rec- 
ord the following telegrams: 

“CHICAGO, ILL., March 6, 1936. 
“Senator Arthur Capper, 

“Senate Office Building: 

“In regard to amendments to Packers and Stock Yards 
Act as provided in S. 1424. The National Live Stock Market- 
ing Association, representing twenty-five member co-operating 
live-stock marketing associations operating upon twenty-three 
public live-stock markets, who have handled an average of 
over 111,000 carloads of live stock annually during past four 
years for approximately 300,000 live-stock producer members 


and patrons, is vitally interested in above bill and strongly 
urges its passage. 


“CHARLES A. EWING, 
“President, National Live Stock Marketing Association.” 


* * * 
“CHICAGO, ILL., March 5, 1936. 
“Senator Arthur Capper, 

“Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The board of directors of American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, in session in Chicago on March 5, 1935, unanimously 
endorsed your measure (S. 1424) to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to assemble information which will 
disclose the best methods to be followed in marketing live 
stock. We recommend that the definition of stock yard contain 
not less than 35,000 head of live stock handled annually. 

“Epw. A. O’NEAL, President.” 
* * ok 
CuHIcAGo, ILL., March 5, 1936. 
“Senator Arthur Capper, 

“United States Senate Office Buildiny, Washington, D. C.: 

“A majority of the executive committee of the National 
Grange, in session here today, endorse the fundamental prin- 
ciples of S. 1424, and urge its passage. 

“L. J. TABER, 
“Master, National Grange.” 

In addition there was included a long statement 
signed by Robin Hood, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Co-operative Council, in which he lists all 
the various co-operative agencies in the country 
which are affiliated in that council, and stating that 
his action in urging passage of the Capper bill is “in 
behalf of all co-operatives affiliated with the National 
Co-operative Council.” This includes, in addition to 
the live-stock group, such other groups as poultry 
and nuts. 

The live-stock industry has always understood 
the Capper bill to be quite inclusive. It has been 
humorously suggested that it covered all kinds of 
live stock, including goats and rabbits; but this is 
the first time we have seen poultry and nuts brought 
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into the picture. The truth of the matter is that 
many of the co-operative groups listed do not support 
the Capper bill; the same can be said about substan- 
tial elements of the membership of the Farm Bureau, 
the Grange, and the National Live Stock Marketing 
Association. All these groups were brought into the 
Capper bill fight entirely at the urging of the Nation- 
al Live Stock Marketing Association because of its 
desire to help its co-operative commission companies 
located in the Corn Belt, and regardless of the oppo- 
sition of its substantial membership in the West and 
Southwest. 

No good ever comes of lobbying for a bill in 
which you do not have a sincere and direct interest, 
and during the debate rather caustic criticism was 
applied by Senator Connally to the Farm Bureau be- 
cause of its activities in the matter. 

Another interesting development came when sen- 
ator after senator belittled the influence of the Unit- 
ed States Live Stock Association, calling attention to 
the fact that it was formed, financed, and controlled 
by the commission men with its main objective the 
passage of the Capper bill. 


Some day an historian will write a book on “The 
Rise and Decline of the Public Markets,” and therein 
will be recorded the fact that their decline in volume 
handled, and also in power, coincided exactly with 
the transfer of their main public activities from 
those designed best to serve the live-stock industry 
to actions that were based upon the selfish interest 
of the agencies involved. The record already shows 
that as these agencies joined forces and spent literal- 
ly hundreds of thousands of dollars to fight fair and 
proper regulation, and unwisely to attempt to put 
over the Capper bill and many state laws with simi- 
lar objectives, each year the volume of direct mar- 
keting increased; also that producers have served 
notice that they will not be told when or where they 
may market their live stock. 


The American National Live Stock Association is 
proud of the fact that it has led the fight for the 
live-stock producer to preserve full freedom of oppor- 
tunity in the marketing of his product; it has been 
joined by the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
and the two bodies have had the backing of prac- 
tically all the organized live-stock producers in the 
West. 

To the co-operatives it should now be clear that 
their place is to serve the industry—not the indus- 
try’s place to serve them. To the general farm organ- 
izations, without great direct interest, another re- 
minder has come that anyone who goes out of his 
way to hunt trouble usually finds it—and seldom is 
the result gratifying. It is much the same as that 
which befalls the prize fighter who leads with his 
chin. 
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If the market agencies will fire their high-priced 
attorneys, let the live-stock industry seek its own 
legislation, if and when needed, and build a sound 
public policy based upon service to the industry, 
they likewise will find their position much improved. 

The assumption that direct marketing is wrong, 
that 50 per cent of the live-stock producers do not 
know what is good for them, is untenable. Legisla- 
tion will never restore the markets to their former 
position if economic forces have diminished their 
field of opportunity. Let’s forget about it; let’s leave 
economic forces to work along natural lines and all 
join hands to adapt ourselves to them; let’s put in an 
oar here and there as we can to help rather than 
hinder. On such a course we shall profit. By a con- 
tinuation of the present conflict we shall all lose. 


OUR TARIFF WORRIES 


N THE MARCH “PRODUCER” (PAGE 36) AP- 
] pears quite a complete table of exports and 

imports of major agricultural products for the 
years 1934 and. 1935. To some extent the increases 
in our imports during the latter year reflect the short 
crop of the drought year 1934, but this only serves 
to emphasize the danger and futility of attempting 
to plan the acreage or production of major com- 
modities. The weather-man sits in the game with a 
full quota of aces up his sleeve, and he laughs, as he 
plays his cards, at the discomfiture of those whose 
weighty plans go awry. 

But it is no laughing matter to the American 
farm and live-stock producer. Restricted production 
in this country, higher costs as a result thereof, 
lower tariffs, lower prices, increasing imports, higher 
taxes to support a stationary army of unemployed all 
present a conflicting array of facts that at first can 
but bewilder and confuse; eventually they seriously 
damage if not destroy. 

From recent announcements as to additional re- 
ciprocal trade agreements soon to be negotiated, it 
would seem that the end is not yet. Admitting that 
sufficient time has not elapsed to provide a fair test 
of the new tariff policy now being given free rein 
under Secretary Hull’s guidance, it is impossible to 
view the present situation without grave apprehen- 
sion. The February trade balance was adverse to the 
tune of some $10,000,000. Has Uncle Sam again been 
out-traded, or will later and more complete figures 
show a different result? 

The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER is a firm be- 
liever in the doctrine that to the domestic producer 
should belong the domestic market. Any possible 
benefits which might accrue to him through accelera- 
tion of general trade by the medium of reduced tariffs 
are too chimerical, or would be too well diluted by the 
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time they worked back to the producer. Obliged as he 
is to face increased foreign competition under such 
a policy, they would fail to compensate for the direct 
loss suffered. 

Whatever merit the present system may possess 
will soon be demonstrated. Obviously, with farm 
prices artificially raised and industrial costs likewise 
greatly enhanced by a series of governmental regu- 
lations and restrictions, patently designed in the in- 
terest of labor, it is operating under a distinct handi- 
cap. Eventually we must either stick to a high tariff 
policy and protect the American agricultural and in- 
dustrial producer to the fullest possible extent in the 
domestic market, or we must change our policy com- 
pletely—lower our tariffs and our production costs 
simultaneously and make a real effort to get back 
into international trade in a big way. The present 
half-on, half-off policy pleases neither the nationalist 
nor the internationalist, and probably will be equally 
ineffective as a means of solving our present diffi- 
culties. Theoretically, lower tariffs and increased 
trade can be portrayed in rosy lights; actually, high 
tariffs protect. 

Under a high tariff policy the United States rose 
to its present rank as a world power. No wonder the 
majority of Americans favor such a policy and look 
with doubt on any substitute. 


CONSERVATION GONE WILD 


HEY WANT THE WEST TURNED BACK TO 
‘| ie Indians,” Charles E. Collins, former presi- 
dent of the American National, used to tell us, 
speaking about some of the conservationists of the 
East. We were dubious. 
But look at this piece of writing from Successful 
Farming, an lowa farm publication. The crazy idea 
has budded into a soil-conservation scheme: 


Just what is conservation besides being a six-cylinder 
word? Has it anything in it for the fellow who must make his 
living from the soil? Let us go somewhat afield from your 
farm in Illinois, lowa, or some other midwestern state to give 
our view of real conservation. On the far western ranges, 
grazing has been carried to a point where natural grasses 
have been destroyed so that streams run muddy and dust 
storms foul the air. A vast amount of this area we believe 
should be returned to the natural wild life of the section. As 
a consequence, the live-stock industry would move eastward 
so that some of the western portions of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Texas now in wheat could be returned to grasses. 
Thus a national menace of dust would be removed. Wheat 
would move still farther eastward, and likewise on thousands 
of acres of midwestern Corn Belt land it would be possible 
to maintain permanent pastures and increase our live-stock 
production. Irrigation projects, which add to the surplus of 
agricultural supplies to be sold in the market places, would be 
stopped. 

All this would mean that you could profitably devote 
acres of your land now eroding badly to permanent pasture. 
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You would no longer have the competition with highly sub- 
sidized, far-western iive stock. On this subject we will have 
much to say later. 

Is this the result of the overgrazing-erosion the- 
ories that we have had so much of since the drought? 
Or is the new farm program leading to such quack- 
ery on soil ills? 

And along comes another story in the same maga- 
zine by “Ding” Darling. He, too, suggests that the 
public-domain range, as necessary to the ranch as 
paper is to the pens of these wordy and uninformed 
writers, be dedicated to wild animals. 

All this would mean that you, the stockman, 
forcibly retired from business, could devote your time 
to watching wild animals grazing en a permanent 
pasture. You would be relegated to a niche just 
below the order of wild game. Your industry, which 
has in many areas been the biggest taxpayer, built 
the schools, laid out the roads, and furnished the 
main support of local and state government, would be 
sidetracked to develop the absurd ideas of these 
whimsical penmen. Not only would all progress in 
the development of the West be stopped, the clock 
would be turned back a half century. On this subject 
we shall hope to have nothing more to say—it is too 
ridiculous! 


THE NEW WAR ON RUSTLING 


LONG TIME HAS PASSED SINCE THE DAYS 

when marauding rustlers forced the cattle- 
owner to take the law into his own hands and admin- 
ister it severely. There was then no other way. But 
the passing of the frontier days did not bring a final 
end to rustling. The cow-thief is at it again, loading 
his truck and speeding on his way. 

And the war on rustling goes on. It is a new 
thief who invades the range today; his pals are 
speed and distance. A few hours may be all this 
modern road agent needs to get across a state line. 
Trucks are fast, roads are smooth, and his number 
is legion. He cannot be handled single-handed. 

A new strategy is needed. Stockmen all over the 
West are realizing that. At every meeting the chal- 
lenging problem stands out, and everywhere the 
answer is the same—we must tackle this together! 
It is not a local matter, nor is it only statewide; it 
is a problem of the West. 

The new strategy must blanket the whole range 
country. It calls for organization, co-operation. Laws 
to curb the growing menace must be uniform. Truck 
inspection, drivers’ affidavits of ownership, butcher 
regulations—all helpful laws must be tightened. Get 
behind the drive that has already started. More or- 
ganization, more co-operation! These will win the 
fight. 


Charles Z. Anceney 


N AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT CLAIMED THE LIFE OF 
Charles L. Anceney, of Gallatin Gateway, Montana. He 
died on February 23. 

Mr. Anceney was born in Denver in 1863 while his par- 
ents were en route by wagon train to Montana. That state 
became his home for his entire life of seventy-two years. 

At fourteen he was put in charge of a cattle outfit. He 
was with the first herd of cattle going into the lower Yellow- 
stone ranges in 1879 and was on the first drive to Bismarck, 
North Dakota, in 1881. Up to the time of his death he con- 
ducted the business of the Flying D cattle outfit, which at one 
time grazed from 15,000 to 20,000 head of cattle and con- 
trolled about 500,000 acres of land, much of it owned outright 
by Mr. Anceney. 

He was president of the Gallatin Gateway State Bank and 
a director of the Gallatin Gateway Supply Company. For a 
number of years he had been an active member of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association. 





FARM PRICES DROP 


HE FARM PRICE INDEX DROPPED FROM 109 TO 104 

during the month ended March 15, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Larger than seasonal declines in 
prices of dairy products, veal calves, tobacco, and truck crops 
are reported. 

Prices of cotton, bread grains, hogs, cattle, chickens, eggs, 
flax, and hay also declined during the month. Slightly higher 
prices are reported for feed grains, moderate advances in 
prices of fruit, potatoes, and wool, and a sharp upturn in 
prices of work animals. 

The index is 4 points lower than on March 15 a year 
ago. Prices of meat animals, dairy products, chickens, and 
fruit are higher this year than last, but prices of grain, cotton, 
cottonseed and truck crops are lower. 

The index of prices paid by farmers declined from 122 
to 121 during the month ended March 15. The ratio of prices 
received to prices paid declined from 89 to 86. 

Farm prices for eight of the commodities listed were: 


Mar. 15 Feb.15 Mar. 15 


1936 1936 1935 
Veal calves (cwt.)................ $7.55 $8.58 $6.97 
MADRS AWE.) coco cccdaccicccs cesses 9.17 9.34 8.10 
I TED Scien nnscanieucinitieg 564 555 827 
RN ND ici csncnicncien 109 Ad. -115 
Poteiees Gu.) ................ -723 .689 436 
IE GD ainiiisnsiececiccmasccniies 175 .238 186 
Duttertat (ib.) -.................. 317 349 312 
WG TRS iieietccreiiocn 909 .919 .855 


MORE GIVE-A-CALF PLANS 


HE YAVAPAI (COUNTY) CATTLE GROWERS, OF 

Arizona, started something when they launched the first 
give-a-calf plan three years ago. 

That scheme of financing the American National Live 
Stock Association has now spread to sections far and wide— 
the Cochise-Graham Cattle Growers’ Association, the Gila 
County Cattle Growers’ Association, and the Greenlee County 
Cattlemen’s Association, in Arizona, have contributed liberally 
under the plan; the Madera County Cattlemen’s Association, 
in California, has adopted it; Sam Selman, of Glendive, Mon- 
tana, started a one-man calf plan a year ago; members of 
the Santa Barbara County Branch of the California Cattle- 
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men’s Association are paying dues in calves. The Northern 
Arizona Cattlemen’s Association has made payments under a 
similar plan. 

Cattlemen in New Mexico and Colorado are now rallying 
to our support also. A. D. Brownfield, of Florida, and Robert 
Royall, of Tyrone, New Mexico, are getting signatures to a 
card reading as follows: 


In order to support and better finance the American 
National Live Stock Association, I hereby. pledge (in 
addition to my regular dues) a calf out of this year’s 
crop, and to brand same with an “N” on the right 
shoulder, this being the association’s recorded brand 
in New Mexico. Further, I agree to deliver the calf to 
the shipping point at the proper selling time or when 
requested by its duly authorized representative and to 
aid in every way in getting the most money possible. 
It is understood that should I choose to buy or sell 
the calf for the going price and turn in the money 
this is to be agreeable to the association. 

Signed- 





The pledge made on the reverse side hereof is made 
with the condition that it meets with the approval of 
my creditor holding mortgage on my cattle. If not, 
then I will endeavor to pay a sum in cash equal to the 
price of a calf. 


In Colorado, Ezra K. Baer, of Meeker, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American National, is working on 
a give-a-calf plan. He will donate one calf for every ten 
that his neighbors contribute to the national cause. 

It is not easy to find words of sufficient praise for the 
associations and individuals who unstintingly give of their 
time and money that the western cattleman may prosper. We 
can only assure them that every penny of it is put to hard, 
effective work for the good of the industry at large. 


TOO MUCH PATERNALISM 


To THE PropUCcER:—My personal opinion relative to the 
tuberculosis testing of range herds is that the whole proposi- 
tion is of no value whatever to the producer, but that it, of 
course, gives a lot of employment to quasi-, or in many cases, 
pseudo-veterinarians, and I suppose they have to eat the same 
as anybody else. 

In regard to the propaganda that is being handed out 
relative to the testing for Bangs disease and the eventual 
eradication of this disease which is not prevalent in beef 
herds and is quite common in dairy herds, I have only to say 
that the only benefit that can accrue to the range producer 
and beef producer would be the continuation of this employ- 
ment for the above-mentioned veterinarians, and would keep 
them from monkeying with the producer along some other 
and possibly some more obnoxious lines. In other words, I 
think it’ is all “hooey” and I think the cattle producers should 
immediately oppose and fight against this silly proposition. 

I would heave a sigh of relief if a “let alone” policy, as 
far as the producers are concerned, could be inaugurated by 
the federal, state, county, and city governments. We don’t 
want to be fathered or mothered or wet-nursed by anybody, 
and we don’t want to have to pay the expense connected with 
all this so-called “assistance” to our industry. I ask you, 
wouldn’t it be a glorious feeling if we could be allowed to 
run our live-stock producing business ourselves with no advice 
and no so-called “aid” by people who don’t know anything 
about the business anyway? 

Frep H. Brxsy. 


Canadian Live-Stock Numbers 


Live-stock numbers in Canada: on December 1, 1935, 
compared with December 1, 1934, were as follows: Cattle 
and calves, 8,430,800 on December 1, 1935, 8,484,900 on De- 
cember 1, 1934; milch cows, 3,847,400 (3,932,400); calves, 
1,691,300 (1,753,200) ; swine, 3,950,500 (3,648,900) ; sheep and 
lambs, 2,628,500 (2,738,200). 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


FINHE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE HAS AP- 

proved a recommendation for the purchase prior to July 
1, 1936, of not to exceed 2,500,000 bushels of No. 2 or better 
western white and western red wheat in Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. The purchase will be made under the terms of 
Section 32, Public 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, which em- 
powers the Secretary of Agriculture to make expenditures 
“to encourage the domestic consumption of such commodities 
or products by diverting them . . . from the normal channels 
of trade and commerce.” The wheat will be distributed to 
the needy in the East. 

* * * 


The director of emergency conservation work has an- 
nounced a rodent-control program to rid the Rocky Mountain 
states of prairie dogs, kangaroo rats, and several species of 
mice. The Biological Survey, the grazing division of the 
Department of the Interior, and the CCC boys will co-operate 
in the work. 

* * * 


Approval of purchase of 259,782 additional acres of forest 
lands for $893,476 was recently given by the National Forest 
teservation Commission. Expansion of the boundaries of the 
Superior National Forest in Minnesota by 661,000 acres was 
also voted. The largest portion of the new lands was pur- 
chased in the Great Lakes area. 

* * Bo 


The Norris-Rayburn bill, establishing a national policy 
for rural electrification for the next ten years, introduced at 
the commencement of the present session of Congress, passed 
the Senate March 6. The bill originally called for $1,000,000- 
000 expenditures over a ten-year period. As passed it makes 
available over the ten-year period $420,000,000 for loans to 
farmers’ organizations and other non-profit bodies to be used 
in electrifying farms. 

An increase of 44,840 farm electric consumers during 
1935 is reported by the Edison Electric Institute. The total 
of such consumers is thus brought to 788,795. 

+ * * 


The Senate Agricultural Committee voted on April 4 to 
override the President’s veto of the $50,000,000 crop-loan bill. 
As grounds for his veto the President had held that the bill 
provided no way of raising the necessary revenue, and indi- 
cated he would sign orders for $30,000,000 from existing funds. 


* * x 


Another surprise move of the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee on April 4 was its demand from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for a report of big AAA payments. The resolution 
requesting this inquiry was introduced by Senator Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON CAPPER BILL FIGHT 


HE VICTORIOUS FIGHT ON THE CAPPER BILL 

was led by Senator Carey, of Wyoming, and Senator 
Connally, of Texas, and for their able presentation of the 
case of the western stockmen against a bill that would hamper 
the movement of live stock they are to be especially com- 
mended. Credit must be given also to Senator O’Mahoney, 
of Wyoming; Senator King, of Utah; Senator Hatch, of 
New Mexico; Senators Ashurst and Hayden of Arizona, and 
others who helped in the fight. 

Three or four of the issues of the Congressional Record 
bulge with the report of the lively debate on the measure. 
From a few of the pages we quote: 


“Mr. CAREY [referring to the United States Live Stock 
Association] . . . . As I have said, it is an association of 
commission men and stock-yards interests, and not of the 
producers. ... 


“Mr. OMAHONEY. The organizers of the United States 
Live Stock Association took a list of live-stock shippers and 
producers, sent out cards of membership and said to the 
stockmen: ‘Unless you refuse to join we regard you as mem- 
bers.’ It is that body, pretending to be an organization of 
live-stock producers, which comes to us asking for the enact- 
ment of the pending bill... . 


“Mr. CONNALLY. The chief vice of the [Capper] bill 
lies in the fact that it is designed, and its intention is, to 
narrow and limit the market for live stock. .. . 


“Mr. MURPHY. In effect, according to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture, it [the 
Capper bill] would accomplish posting of some additional 
six hundred stock yards throughout the country... . 


“Mr. CAPPER. I hold in my hand a report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the bill which I am now seeking 
to have considered by the Senate. The general trend of the 
report is favorable to the essential features of the pending 
proposed legislation. . . . [This report, however, instead of be- 
ing favorable to the bill, is almost completely adverse to it.] 


“Mr. CAPPER. I think there were some features of the 
report of the Bureau of Economics which were not favorable, 
but the report has been thoroughly discredited since it was 
made. ... [The record contains many quotations from the 
report here mentioned, but not a single authority is cited to 
discredit it.] 


“Mr. CAPPER [replying to a question put by Senator 
Connally asking if it was not true that the Capper bill was 
being supported by the commission men]. I do not think it 
is. . . . [The report contains many statements indicating 


that the commission men were the principal proponents of 
the bill.] 


“Mr. ASHURST. After investigation and relying on 
authority upon whose judgment I am accustomed to depend 
in the stock business, I find this to be true: All of the pro- 
ducers and producing organizations are opposed to the bill. 
Those organizations which have stock-yard interests or com- 
mission interests are in favor of the bill. . . . 


“Mr. CONNALLY [referring to the original Packers and 


Stock Yards Act]. I voted for that act. I am not opposed 
to the regulation of the packers, but I am opposed to regu- 
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lating every fellow who has two little yearlings which he 
wants to sell, and who must get the consent of the Secretary 
of Agriculture before he may sell them... . 


“Mr. CONNALLY... . The inspector has to thump the 
cow around and see whether she is full or whether she is 
empty and then tell the buyer how much he may knock off 
because of the added feed and the added water. That is part 
of the directions in this bill. ... 


AMENDMENTS TO TAYLOR ACT 


ROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE TAYLOR GRAZ- 

ing Act were submitted by the Public Lands Committees 
of the American National Live Stock Association and the 
National Wool Growers’ Association at a recent informa! 
hearing before the Senate subcommittee on public lands. 
Such amendments would provide for— 

Creation of local advisory boards by statute, rather than 
by departmental regulations which are subject to change at 
any time. 

Decision by majority recommendations of local advisory 
boards in matters of application for permits or allocation of 
range use. 

Hearings within the various states to fix fees and deter- 
mine standards on which fees would be based. 

Majority vote of qualified preferential permittees within 
proposed district before additional grazing districts are 
created. 

Elimination of certain provisions for range improvement 
by Secretary of the Interior, leaving range improvement to 
discretion of local boards. 

Lease preferences to occupants of contiguous lands with 
priority use (amending Section 15). 

Authority for allocation of range. ; 

Qualifications of permittees (similar to those outlined 
under present regulations of the secretary) being written 
in act. 

Limitation of free use to ten head of domestic live stock. 

Definition of such terms as “property,” “commensurate 
property,” “dependent property,” “priority of use,’ and “range 
live stock.” 


LEASING UNDER GRAZING ACT SIMPLIFIED 


UBLICATION OF NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR 

lease under the Taylor Grazing Act is no longer necessary, 
according to announcement by the Department of the 
Interior. 

Original regulations required each applicant for a graz- 
ing lease under section 15 of the grazing act to furnish evi- 
dence that a notice of the application had been published in 
some newspaper in the vicinity of the lands applied for—a 
regulation against which the American National Live Stock 
Association has protested as causing needless expense and 
delay, since the regulations also require that notice be served 
upon all owners of lands contiguous to those for which lease 
is sought and the lease itself is granted subject to valid exist- 
ing rights. 


ICKES OFFERS CO-OPERATIVE AGREEMENT 


ECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR HAROLD L. ICKES 
S recently approved the form of an agreement to be pre- 
sented to live-stock associations in Montana providing for 
their co-operation with the Division of Grazing in the admin- 
istration of the Taylor Grazing Act. The purpose of the 
agreement is to co-ordinate the use of public lands under the 
Taylor act with state, county, tax-default, and privately owned 
grazing lands used in connection with the public domain. 

The agreement is believed to be applicable also to other 
states than Montana where a state grazing commission has 
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been created. Various states, it is reported, are considering 
legislation to establish similar commissions. 

Under the agreement, the live-stock associations will 
endeavor to acquire by lease or other means the right to graze 
on those state, county, tax-default, or other privately owned 
lands in connection with public-domain lands included within 
the exterior boundaries of Taylor grazing districts. They will 
promise to extend membership in their associations to all 
stockmen who are eligible for grazing privileges. 

Subject to the approval of the secretary, the associations 
will levy assessments for rentals and other expenses, will fix 


‘the carrying capacity and the seasonal use of both public- 


domain and association-controlled lands in their districts, will 
recommend issuances of licenses or permits, and will apply for 
the right to solicit contributions for range improvements when 
such improvements are necessary. 

The proposed agreements, covering a five-year period, will 
not infringe upon administrative powers of the Secretary of 
the Interior as set forth in the Taylor act. The secretary re- 
tains the right to determine fees for grazing on the public 
domain, and to prescribe seasons of use and carrying capacity. 


FOUR JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS LIQUIDATED 


F THE FIFTY-TWO JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS 
QO which were operating when the passage of the Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 provided for their ultimate liqui- 
dation, four have been completely liquidated, four are being 
liquidated through receivership or voluntarily, and forty-four 
are still operating under the restrictions of the act, according 
to information from the Farm Credit Administration. 


While in no way connected with the Federal Land Bank, 
the joint stock land banks were provided for by the Farm 
Loan Act of 1916, under which the Federal Land Banks were 
established. That act authorized the chartering (as privately 
organized institutions) of the joint stock land banks. When 
the Farm Credit Act of 1933 and the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act of 1933 provided for a complete system of farm 
mortgage financing, the latter act specified that after May 12, 
1933, the joint stock land banks should issue no more tax- 
exempt bonds and should make no additional loans, except 
such as were necessary in, and incidental to, the refinancing 
of existing loans or bond issues or the sale of real estate the 
bank owned or acquired in the process of liquidation. 


FEDERAL BANK MORTGAGE PAYMENTS 


P TO MARCH 1, MORE THAN $61,000,000 WAS RE- 

ceived by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation in 
interest and principal payments on land bank commissioner 
loans made to indebted farmers on first and second mortgage 
security during the past three years, according to the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

As of February 29, total interest payments by farmers 
on commissioner loans amounted to $41,821,000, or approxi- 
mately 86.7 per cent of the $48,221,000 that matured on loans 
to that date. This compares with a collection ratio of 82.8 
per cent at the end of February, 1935. 

Although under provision of the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act of 1933 no principal on. commissioner loans has 
matured to date, farmers have made principal payments and 
payments in full aggregating nearly $20,000,000. 

Land bank commissioner loans are now being made at 
the rate of about $10,000,000 a month. 
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CUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHAS. E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Weighing and Weights of Live Stock 
ONFERENCE BETWEEN RAILROAD REPRESENTA- 
tives and the executives, officers, and members of the 

American National Live Stock Association originally planned 
to be held February 12, 1936, in Denver, Colorado, or Phoenix, 
Arizona, but which was postponed because of inability of the 
railroad representatives to be present, was held at Amarillo, 
Texas, on March 10, 1936, jointly with the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, which was holding its 
annual convention at that place. 

Among those present were Honorable Harvey Boltwood, 
assistant director, Bureau of Service, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C., and Honorable James A. Law- 
son, service agent of the commission with headquarters at 
Dallas, Texas. Representing the live-stock industry were Presi- 
dent Mitchell, Honorary Vice-President Collins, Secretary Mol- 
lin, and Traffic Counsel Blaine, a number of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Colorado members of the American 
National; President W. T. Coble, Secretary E. B. Spiller, 
Traffic Manager Charles A. Stewart, and the executive com- 
mittee and some of the members of the Texas association. 
Representatives of the railroads included J. H. Howard, man- 
ager, Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, Chicago; 
J. E. Ensor, superintendent, Transcontinental Weighing and 
Inspection Bureau, San Francisco; R. G. Merrick, assistant 
freight traffic manager, and F. C. .Maegly, assistant general 
freight agent, of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company; Z. G. Hopkins, special representative, Western 
Association of Railway Executives, and a number of other 
gentlemen. 

With Mr. Spiller presiding as chairman, Mr. Boltwood 
opened the discussion by stating that the matters in contro- 
versy, as well as practices involved in the ordering of cars for 
loading live stock, were the subject of innumerable complaints 
to the commission, and that both he and the commission were 
hopeful of an early correction thereof agreeable to all con- 
cerned; that he was present for the purpose of hearing the 
discussion of both sides and in an endeavor to be helpful, if 
possible, in ironing out the matter. 

Traffic Manager Stewart of the Texas association then 
reviewed in some detail the chaotic situation surrounding the 
weighing and weights of live stock moved between country 
points, also from public markets to country points. He stated 
that the present tariff provisions governing this subject and the 
practices of the carriers were unreasonable, unjustly discrimin- 
atory, and unduly prejudicial and preferential, and urged that 
they be corrected. 

Mr. Blaine in behalf of the American National presented 
his letter of February 14, 1936, addressed to Mr. Howard, 
which in part reads as follows: 


“ 


- On live stock moving between country points, the 
carriers were resorting to at least eleven different methods in 
attempting to secure the correct weights of live stock. 

Two additional subjects which in practice have proved wholly 
impracticable and which must be corrected are: (1) Paragraph 
(g) of the rules generally in effect authorize the average of the 
aggregate hoof weights on carload shipments of the same kind 
of live stock from one consignor on the same day from the 
same station to one consignee at one destination. No similar 
provision is made where track-scale weights are employed as a 
basis for freight charges. (2) Where hoof-scale weights are 
used as the basis for assessing freight charges, the tariffs 
authorize fill allowances where such weights are taken after 
the live stock has been fed and watered. However, no such 
fill allowances are authorized on shipments which are track- 
scaled after being fed and watered. 

“Moreover, . . . on live stock moving from a public mar- 
ket to a country point the tariffs prohibit the application of the 
destination weights unless the consignee has a weight agree- 
ment with one of the weighing associations. Concurrently, if 
the same shipment was moved to a public stock yard, the des- 
tination weight there taken would govern. .. . 

“Tnaccuracies in weighing result in imposition of unrea- 
sonable charges and in discrimination between shippers just as 
readily as differences in the freight rate itself. The commission 
has prescribed substantially uniform rates on live stock be- 
tween country points. However, because of the varying 
methods employed by the carriers in attempting to determine 
the true weight, the results which the commission contem- 
plated when prescribing the uniform rates have been and are 
being defeated. 

Our views in this matter are: (a) That destination 
weights should be controlling in all cases; (b) that track 
scales are not proper facilities for obtaining the weights of 
live stock; (c) that carriers should equip themselves with 
proper facilities (hoof scales) at destination points; and (d) 
failing to perform their lawful duty in that respect, carefully 
aes weights subject to established carload minima should 
apply 


Mr. Blaine then stated the position of his principals— 


1. That it is the legal duty of common carriers to ascertain 
weights of carload shipments with sufficient accuracy to deter- 
mine freight charges thereon. 

2. Weight and rate are two universally recognized funda- 
mental factors making up charge for transportation. 

3. Actual weights of shipments constitute true basis upon 
which to assess transportation charges. The question is one of 
fact to be determined in a manner just to both parties. 

4. To assess charges upon any other than actual weight 
is to impose rate either too high or too low and to discriminate 
between different shippers. _ 

5. Inaccuracies in weighing result in imposition of un- 
reasonable charges and in discrimination between shippers 
just as readily as do differences in the freight rate itself. 

6. In instances where it is difficult or impossible to secure 
actual weight of articles shipped, estimated weights per unit 
should be used in arriving at proper charges, subject to carload 
minimum. 


Mr. Blaine stated that in the great number of freight bills 
passing through his office, errors in weights in favor of the 
railroads ranging from 2,000 to 10,000 pounds a car had been 
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found on practically each shipment where track-scale weights 
were used; that the methods employed by the carriers in 
attempting to secure the actual weight were the cause of 
much damage to the live stock because of bruises; and that 
many shipments were being unloaded in transit for the pur- 
pose of weighing, the handling and consequent delays thus 
occasioned adding to the shrink and causing shippers serious 
losses. Because of these facts, he stated, substantial quantities 
of stock were being diverted to motor vehicles. 

Many of the producers entered into the discussion at this 
point and, based upon their actual experience, gave evidence 
as to numerous and gross errors in weights of live stock which 
are now being used as bases for freight charges. 

Mr. Howard was the first spokesman for. the railroads. 
Although this matter has been the subject of much correspond- 
ence between the producers and his office over a period of 
years, and the position of the national association was placed 
before him in 1935 and again early in 1936, he said that he 
was unprepared to state what action the carriers would take 
in the matter, but would place the subject before the executive 
officers of the western lines and advise representatives of the 
producers of the action decided upon. 

Mr. Maegly stated that if the carriers would establish 
the practice of unloading at the public stock yards nearest 
destination and secure the weights thereof over hoof scales 
such action would, in his opinion, cure many of the complaints. 
It was pointed out to him that this would require unloading of 
many shipments which could otherwise move through to desti- 
nation within the Twenty-eight or Thirty-six Hour Law; more- 
over, that, as the distances between the public stock yards and 
the various destinations to which live stock moves are not uni- 
form, the method of weighing suggested by him would not 
result in freight charges being assessed on the actual weight 
delivered at destination, which by usage of long standing is 
the recognized basis for transportation charges. 

Mr. Ensor stated that the transcontinental lines and his 
office would abide by whatever action Mr. Howard and his 
principals decided to take. 

None of the railroad representatives attempted to justify 
the present rules and regulations complained of. On the other 
hand, one or two of the representatives of the southwestern 
lines approved the proposal of the association. Others urged 
that they had for a number of years based the freight charges 
on the minimum weight on shipments moving to destinations 
at which they could not procure the destination weight, and 
suggested that the rules be amended so as to enable them 
again to invoke such practice. 

Prior to January 25, 1932, the live-stock rates in the terri- 
tory west of Denver and El Paso were generally stated in 
amounts per car. The same was true of the transcontinental 
rates. While the rates in the territory east of Denver and 
El Paso were generally stated in amounts per 106 pounds on 
shipments moving between country points, the practice was 
to use the minima as the basis for freight charges, and no 
attempt, except in rare instances, was made to weigh the live 
stock. On shipments moving to public markets in that ter- 
ritory, freight charges were assessed upon the actual weights 
taken at destination, less fill allowances where the stock was 
fed and watered before weighing. 

The present rates became effective January 25, 1932. 
They were prescribed by the commission and are stated in 
amounts per 100 pounds. However, under the decision of the 
commission the railroads are authorized, if they desire, to 
convert such rates to amounts per car based upon the average 
loading on shipments moving to country points. 

Shortly after the rates became effective, upon complaints 
of stock-yards interests and others the railroads began weigh- 
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ing live stock moving between country points. This was the 
starting of the complaints from the shippers. They grew so 
voluminous that in the fall of 1933 the railroads attempted 
to amend their regulations. Upon protest of the producers, 
the commission suspended the proposed regulations in I. & S. 
Docket No. 3900. Conferences between representatives of the 
rail lines and the producers followed, and, as a result thereof, 
early in 1934 the present rules were established. However, 
they have proved wholly impracticable and detrimental to the 
industry. 

The whole subject was thoroughly thrashed out at the 
Denver conference April 8 and 9, 1935, by the producers, 
packers, stock-yards companies, and exchanges. The subject 
was further handled with some of the representatives of the 
rail lines, and, as apparently they were unwilling to take any 
action, formal complaint was being prepared to be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. At the last annual 
convention of the American National, representatives of some 
of the rail lines in conference with the Transportation Com- 
mittee were informed of this fact. They urged that a con- 
ference be held in an effort to reach an amicable adjustment 
and thereby avoid litigation before the commission. 

Some of the representatives of the rail lines take the 
position that, as they are willing to reduce the charges to the 
basis of the actual weight when errors in the weights used 
by them are brought to their attention and refund overcharges 
to the shippers, that is sufficient and the producers should 
not press them to correct the cause of such errors. We do 
not agree with this contention. It rests on the false premises 
(a) that the duty of traffic representatives of the producers 
is to file and prosecute claims and (b) that all the numerous 
errors will be detected. The first duty of a traffic represent- 
ative is to correct the causes resulting in claims and thereby 
prevent losses to his principals. Of course, when this is 
impossible, then it becomes the duty of such representative to 
file and prosecute claims for such errors as come to his atten- 
tion. However, as hundreds of producers do not have their 
transportation accounts checked by experienced men, there 
are thousands of overcharges exacted from them annually and 
never returned. 

In our further negotiations with the rail lines, or if such 
negotiations fail, then in presenting our case to the commis- 
sion, we should be in possession of the data showing the num- 
ber of errors and the extent thereof resulting from the non- 
uniform and chaotic methods employed by the rail lines in 
their efforts to secure the weights of live stock. Therefore, 
the officers and members of the American National Live Stock 
Association are requested to mail their freight bills covering 
carload shipments of live stock made by them since April 30, 
1933, to Chas. E. Blaine, 909 Title and Trust Building, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, or F. E. Mollin, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Such bills will not be unduly retained. An abstract 
of the data shown thereon will be made, claims for over- 
charges, if any, filed if the owner desires, and the bills re- 
turned promptly. 


Loading and Unloading Charges 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in decision ren- 
dered January 9, 1936, sustained our contention in the above- 
entitled proceeding and found the proposed schedules not jus- 
tified and ordered their cancelation. This proceeding grew 
out of an attempt of the transcontinental rail lines to restrict 
from ninety-two to forty-six the number of public stock 
yards in the country from or to which they would absorb the 
charges for the services of unloading and reloading carload 
shipments of ordinary live stock en route, and to restrict from 
forty-two to twenty-four the number of public stock yards in 
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the Western District at which they would perform the unload- 
ing of inbound and loading of outbound carload shipments 
without assessing additional charges above the line-haul rates. 
The decision disposes of the question in so far as transconti- 
nental traffic is concerned. 


However, the same question is involved in the territory 
between Denver and El Paso, on the one hand, and the Mis- 
sissippi River and Chicago, on the other hand. The rail lines 
in the latter territory by tariff publications surreptitiously 
restricted the service of unloading and reloading live stock in 
the same manner as they attempted to do on transcontinental 
traffic. The tariff publications containing such restrictions 
erroneously stated that the rules there published were “change 
in wording only which results in neither increases nor reduc- 
tions in charges,” or that they resulted in “reduction.” The 
condemnation by the commission of the restrictions on trans- 
continental traffic apply with equal force to the regulations 
now in effect in the territory here mentioned. We have asked 
the lines in that territory to amend their tariffs promptly to 
conform with the law and the decision of the commission, and 
to refund unlawful charges collected since February 1 and 
July 3, 1935. They have not as yet advised what action they 
will take. Canton and Yankton, South Dakota, and Grand 
Island, Scottsbluff, and York, Nebraska, are representative of 
the yards at, to, or from which the unlawful charges are 
being applied. There are many others. If our request is not 
complied with it will be necessary to file a formal complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Members of the American National who have paid such 
unlawful charges should present original paid freight bills 
covering such charges to the carriers making the collection, or 
send the bills to Mr. Blaine or Mr. Mollin, who will present 
them to the carriers and secure refund. 


Motor Carrier Act, 1935 


On April 1, 1936, the provisions of the law requiring com- 
mon carriers by motor vehicle to publish and file tariffs with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission governing interstate 
transportation and to adhere to the rates thus published be- 
came effective. 

Concurrently, the provision of the law which requires 
contract carriers to file with the commission either schedules 
or copies of their contracts naming their minimum rates 
likewise became effective. Such contract carriers can collect 
charges in excess of the minimum rates named, but they are 
prohibited from assessing lower charges. 

The only exceptions to these requirements are (a) car- 
riers engaged exclusively in transportation of unprocessed 
agricultural commodities, live stock, fish, and newspapers, 
and (b) private carriers. 

Obviously the word “exclusively” is the stumbling block 
in the first exemption. Very few, if any, motor carriers limit 
their services to the four commodities exempted. 

There is much controversy as to what is a private car- 
rier. This term has been generally used to cover trucks 
operated by farmers, live-stock producers, packers, lumber 
and coal yards, and others engaged in the pursuit of private 
enterprises. However, during 1935 a decision rendered by a 
Texas court held that a lumber yard maintaining two prices 
for its products—one at its yard, and a higher price at the 
purchaser’s place of business—was, in fact, engaged as a 
contract carrier under the Texas law when such lumber yard 
undertook to transport lumber from its yard to its pur- 
chaser’s place of business. If this decision is ultimately sus- 
tained with respect to interstate traffic, then all parties thus 
operating will be required to secure a permit from the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission to operate as a contract carrier 
before they may engage in such transportation. 


An examination of some of the tariffs filed by the motor 
carriers discloses many innovations in rate-making. Quite a 
number have adopted the railroad classification and many 
have established rates on substantially the same basis as the 
rail rates. Others have adopted entirely separate classifi- 
cations and there is a wide range in their rates. The ma- 
jority of the tariffs name rates in amounts per 100 pounds, 
but some also in amounts per cubic foot. Therefore, in order 
to determine the applicable charges on such traffic, it is 
necessary, not only to know the weight, but the dimensions 
of the commodities transported, as well. 

Unless the shipping public registers vigorous opposi- 
tion, the rail lines will soon dominate motor-truck operation 
in the same manner as they now dominate bus transporta- 
tion. The commission in its annual report to Congress for 
1935, at page 4, stated: “ ... the field of motor-bus transpor- 
tation being even now dominated by railway affiliated cor- 
porations. . . .” Since the first of the present year the rail- 
roads have filed applications with the commission to acquire 
motor-truck lines. It is common knowledge that many similar 
applications are contemplated and will be filed in the future. 
Moreover, many of the tariffs of the rail lines recently filed 
with the commission carry the following provision: 


“Whenever as to less-than-carload freight an originating 
or delivering railroad, party to this tariff, substitutes, at its 
option, highway-vehicle service for service by railroad between 
stations on its line named in this tariff, the rates and charges 
as published in this tariff or as amended will apply when the 
substituted service performed is either entirely by highway 
vehicle or partly by highway vehicle and partly by railroad.” 


At this time we do not fully understand the detail of what 
the railroads have in mind in establishing this provision. It 
is clear, however, that, if a shipper delivers a shipment to the 
railroad for transportation and such railroad, at its option, 
diverts the shipment to a motor-truck line, one of the purposes 
of the rail tariffs is to protect the rail rates as distinguished 
from the truck rates. Moreover, where a railroad or its 
subsidiary operates a motor-vehicle service between points 
served by its lines, the above provision of the rail tariffs and 
the rail rates named in such tariffs appear to take precedence 
over the rates named in the tariffs of the motor-vehicle line 
on traffic delivered to the railroad but which it diverts at its 
option to highway service. 

Manifestly, the purpose of the railroads in sponsoring 
the Motor Carrier Act was to enable them to regain monopoly 
in transportation which they formerly held. Every truck line 
taken over by the railroads and every motor-vehicle service 
established and operated by them is a step nearer their goal. 


Penalty for Violating Tariff Provisions 


Whenever a rate, fare, charge, rule, or regulation is 
named in a tariff on file with the commission, the provisions 
of the tariff become legal and binding upon the carriers as 
well as their patrons and must be conformed to. Section 10 
of Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, which relates to 
rail transportation, provides fine of not exceeding $5,000, or 
imprisonment for a term of not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the courts, for each violation of the law 
by the rail lines or their patrons. Part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which governs motor carriers, provides that 
such carriers and their patrons shall be subjected to fine of 
not less than $100 nor more than $5,000 for violations of the 
provisions of said law. In addition, under the Elkins Act it 
is unlawful for common carriers to offer, grant, give, or solicit, 
and for their patrons to accept or receive any rebate, con- 
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cession, or discrimination. For violations of these provisions 
the law provides that the carriers and their patrons, on con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by fine of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $20,000. 

The Bureau of Inquiry of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is charged with the duty of enforcing the criminal and 
penal provisions of the act, and during the year 1935 con- 
ducted more than 200 investigations. The annual report of 
the commission for that year shows an increasing number 
of indictments returned against some of the railroads and 
their patrons for giving and accepting concessions, filing of 
false claims, and false billing of shipments either as to de- 
scription or weight. 

Strict compliance with the tariff provisions is necessary 
to avoid the penalties of the law. If such tariff provisions are 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, that is no excuse for 
departing therefrom. The remedy is to have such provisions 
of the tariffs corrected. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPOINTMENTS 


ECENT APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED BY THE 
R Department of Agriculture are— 

H. R. Tolley of the Giannini Foundation, College of Agri- 
culture, University of California, as acting head of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Chester Davis, former 
administrator, has been detailed to go to Europe to study the 
possibilities of marketing surplus agricultural crops. 

J. B. Hutson and Jesse W. Tapp as assistant administra- 
tors of the AAA and related acts. Mr. Hutson is to serve 
as assistant administrator in carrying out the provisions of 
Sections 7 to 14 of the Soil Conservation Act and direct the 
northeast and east-central divisions of the AAA. Mr. Tapp 


Fall Business! 


RASS is on the way and soon the 
summer ranges will be green and 
promising. 


Forward-looking cattlemen are al- 
ready thinking about the fall market 
and where they are going to sell their 
crop of calves. An increasing number 
have learned that their own co-opera- 
tive sales agencies are in contact with 
many buyers and offer a service that 
adds further promise to the coming 
season. 
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MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
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will have charge of the work involving marketing agreements 
and orders, activities under Section 32 of the act, surplus 
removal programs, and the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
porations, 

Dr. James T. Jardine as director of research for the 
department. He will also continue in charge of the Office of 
Experiment Stations, where he has served the past five years. 
As director of research, Dr. Jardine will co-operate with the 
various bureaus in planning and co-ordinating their research 
work. He will also have general administration of a special 
research fund made available by the Bankhead-Jones Act. 

Dr. W. A. Craft, associate professor of animal husbandry 
at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Stillwater, as head of swine investigations in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. He will direct bureau research in breeding, 
feeding, and management of swine. 

Dr. Harry W. Schoening, chief of the Pathological Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Animal Industry, as assistant chief of 
the bureau. He will continue as chief of the Pathological 
Division, but will devote time also to administrative duties 
dealing with general bureau research in live-stock diseases. 
Dr. A. W. Miller, the other assistant chief of the bureau, is 
in charge of administering the Packers and Stock Yards Act 
and is an authority on regulatory work. 








SAFEWAY STORES’ BEEF CAMPAIGN 


ORE THAN TWO MILLION POUNDS OF BEEF OVER 

the counter in one week! That is the record made by the 
Safeway Stores during their campaign the week of January 
6-11, while the American National Live Stock Association was 
holding its annual convention in Phoenix, Arizona. 

This was the fourth annual Safeway beef week. It in- 
creased by 60 per cent the beef sales of the organization’s 
stores in the twenty-one states in which they operate. Over 
4,000 beef animals were sold—2,036,758 pounds—nearly 750,000 
pounds more than in the week just preceding the campaign. 


DENMAN HEADS MARKETING GROUP 


B. DENMAN, OF FARMINGTON, MISSOURI, WAS 
. elected president of the National Live Stock Marketing 
Association at its sixth annual meeting held in Chicago, 
March 25. Mr. Denman succeeds Charles A. Ewing, of Decatur, 
Illinois, who has headed the association since 1930. 


GREATEST MILK AND BUTTER PRODUCER 


OR THE FIRST TIME IN ALMOST THIRTY YEARS, 

the world’s record for milk and the world’s record for 
butter are both held by one cow—Carnation Ormsby Butter 
King, a Holstein owned by Carnation Farm, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. During the year 1935 she produced 38,606.6 pounds 
of milk and 1,402 pounds of butterfat (1,752 pounds of 
butter). This compares with production by the average dairy 
cow in the United States last year of 4,030 pounds of milk 
and 158 pounds of butterfat. 


South African Beef Sudsidies 


In addition to paying a large subsidy and bounty on 
export beef, the South African government makes a railway 
rebate of 50 per cent on transport charges of slaughter stock. 
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SPRING OF ’34.. Cutter announces Blacklegol after thousands of field and laboratory tests have proved it so potent it can 
be definitely recommended for the one dose immunization of suckling calves... Competitors snicker. 
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.» Thousands of cattlemen, who know that Cutter’s word means exactly what it says, turn to the new product. 
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1935... Thousands of other cattlemen turn to Blacklegol, encouraged by the results of their neighbors. Well over a million calves are 
vaccinated with Blacklegol, with only half a dozen suspected losses. New claims are dished up for other products. 
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the routine immunization of suckling calves with one dose. Like powder, string 111 No. Canal Street, Chicago 
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THE MARKETS | 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 


BY H. W. FRENCH 
United States Live Stock Market News Service 


DENVER, COLO., April 3, 1936. 


RRATIC TRADE IN CATTLE PREVAILED 

throughout March. The general trend in demand, how- 
ever, turned toward light-weight offerings, except in long-fed, 
well-finished heavy steers which continued to command a 
premium. Common steers and low-grade heifers are selling 
too high in relation to the good and choice grades, yet buyers 
wanted them from start to finish. Hog values fluctuated 
within a 50-cent spread during March, but the trend was 
upward. Live sheep and lambs worked upward in March, and 
the market witnessed the arrival of the first California and 
Arizona spring lambs of the season. 


Cattle 


Indications point to a moderate scarcity of long-fed 
steers for the immediate future, as many feeders are holding 
for a high finish and are striving for more normal gains— 
the recent cold and stormy weather made it hard for cattle 
in the feed-lots to show results. The recent narrowing of 
the price-spread is expected to continue unless the dressed- 
beef demand improves for the higher grades. 

Late in March the Chicago market for fat steers was 
25 to 50 cents lower than at the close of February; but 
light-weights proved an exception, and during the month 
worked to a strong to 25-cent higher level. Heifers closed 
strong to 50 cents higher, while cows as a rule were little 
changed. Bulls suffered around 25- to 50-cent declines, Calves 
and vealers fluctuated sharply, but closed mainly $1 higher. 
Stockers and feeders found an irregular demand because of 
the uncertain weather conditions, but finished mostly 25 to 
50 cents higher, with well-bred light-weights gaining more. 

Long-fed heavy and medium-weight steers sold up to $12, 
and light steers reached $11.70, while yearlings under 1,000 
pounds topped at $11.50. Most of the month the loads above 
$11.25 proved few, and a great share of the crop landed at 
$8 to $10.25. Canadians with weight were taken at $8.75 
to $9.50, while plain light kinds sold at $6.50 to $7.25. 
Although heifers sold up to $9.25, the practical top on 
light-weights was $8.75, and a big part of the heifer supply 
sold at $7 to $8.50. Cows occasionally scored $7.25 and above, 


Improved 
Denver Dehorner 


Skillful application of pow- 
er and cutting efficiency. New 
principle two-circle-opening 
blades, held in close cutting 
action by guiding groove. 
Strongly constructed of finest 
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and steel. Length 29”; circle 
openings 344”; wt. approxi- 
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but most sales were around $5 to $6.50, with low cutters 
frequently below $4. Weighty bulls of medium grade sold in 
some instances at $6.25 to $6.50, but many of such offerings 
had to sell at one time below $6. There were times when best 
veal calves sold materially above $10.50, but there were 
many sessions when practically nothing passed $9. 

The spread between fat steers to killers and replacement 
kinds going out to feed-lots was usually less than $1 per cwt., 
whereas a year ago the spread was over $3. Although country 
demand was fairly satisfactory, many of the buyers were 
striving to keep the outgoing cost below $8; yet there were 
sessions when a good share of the crop sold at $8.25 and 
above, with 600-pound Texas stockers of high breeding scor- 
ing $8.75. There were many steers shipped back to the 
country at $7 to $7.75 and some of them were westerns. 


Hogs 

Butcher hogs closed in March around 10 to 15 cents 
higher than a month earlier, with packing sows showing 
greater upturn. Gencrally, buyers were most urgent com- 
petitors for hogs from 240 pounds down and usually those 
above 300 pounds sold at a material discount. According to 
recent government reports, commercial slaughter supplies of 
hogs in the United States from March through September 
probably will be 30 to 35 per cent greater than a year earlier, 
although most of this increase is likely to occur after May 1. 

The top on hogs at the outset of March was 310.60 and 
the best on the close scored $10.70; but there were several 
sessions when $10.75 and higher was paid, while on the 
high day a top of $11 was reported. Usually the top on 
heavy butchers remained 35 to 50 cents per cwt. under the 
best figure paid for those below 240 pounds. 


Lambs 


Fed-lamb prices at the start of April were mostly 50 
cents higher than a month earlier and yearlings showed a 
similar gain. Slaughter ewes in the meantime advanced 25 to 
50 cents. Floods and stormy weather in the East upset the 
dressed-lamb and mutton trade at times, but, with supplies 
of live animals held well in check, the market on the hoof 
gave a good account of itself. Unofficial estimates indicate 
around 475,000 lambs remaining on feed at the end of March 
in northern Colorado, the Arkansas Valley, and the Scotts- 
bluff areas. Late reports indicate that the bands of California 
springs lambs are showing only 50 to 60 per cent killer end 
as compared with 75 to 85 per cent a year ago, and weights 
are reported to be lighter. 

Fed lambs in March topped at $10.65 and this price 
was paid on the last day of the month. The big end of the 
month’s supply sold at $9.75 to $10.35, although some of 
the big weights which suffered discrimination had to sell 
around $9.50. Native spring lambs at Chicago sold up to $12 
in small bunches, First Arizona’spring lambs of the season 
at Denver and Kansas City made $10.75, while Californias 
at Denver reached $10.40 and the extreme top at Missouri 
River markets was $10.60. There were some Oklahomas at 
Kansas City at $10.50 and the first Texas offerings of the 
season sold up to $11 at that point. Shorn lambs to date are 
of minor importance, but soon should show seasonal increase. 
Slaughter ewes went downward from $6. 


REVIEW OF WOOL MARKET 


TURNOVER AS SMALL AS THAT EXPERIENCED 
in the Boston wool market the past month, says a report 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, may be indica- 
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prices and volume of business; expectation by buyers of lower 
prices; or sufficient mill stocks to cover orders. 

Mills were apparently running at a fair rate, although 
probably slower than in January and February. Some reports 
indicated that they had a good volume of unfilled orders on 
the books. However, delivery specifications were received 
less freely than in the preceding two months and delay in 
submitting delivery specification was particularly noticeable 
on yarns and wool tops, these tendencies being aggravated 
in New England by flood damage to mills. 

The greater part of the purchase of greasy combing wools 
during the past month consisted of foreign wools, which 
offered a good selection. Manufacturers last fall realized 
that a shortage of domestic wools might develop with con- 
tinued high consumption rate, and began offering foreign- 
wool goods, which resulted in a gradual shift to the foreign 
article. In two and a half months this year, receipts of for- 
eign wools suitable for clothing were greater than during the 
first ten months of last year. 

The general wool price trend has not shown much change. 
Foreign markets were quite strong, but Americans were less 
active there than during the previous months. Nominally, 
market quotations on greasy combing domestic wools have 
been unchanged. Combed wools, or wool tops, on the other 
hand, have shown some weakness. A few types of scoured 
wools suitable for woolen manufacture have also weakened 
slightly. 


-_— 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
April 1, 1986, compared with March 2, 1936, and April 1, 1935, 
(per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Apr. 1,1936 Mar. 2,1936 Apr. 1, 1935 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. $10.00-11.00 $10.50-11.50 $13.00-14.20 

GOWER. aici aaeaatinnaas 8.50-10.25 8.50-10.75 10.50-13.00 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................... 9.75-10.78 9.75-11.25 12.25-14.00 

GOON cies oe ae rei: 8.25-10.00 8.25-10.50  10.25-13.00 

Moms: COOR Tits: WD) ces 7.25- 8.50 7.00- 8.50 8.50-10.75 
FED YOUNG STEERS: 

Go: Gp Co ss cect 8.00-10.75 7.50-10.50 9.75-13.50 
HEIFERS: 

Gone 00 ‘Cee Ae a 7.50- 9.00 7.00- 8.75 9.50-12.00 
COWS: - 

MINER Sco shctic since pus based ndtiaaRaeaae csi es 5.75- 6.50 5.75- 6.50 6.75- 9.25 
CALVES: 

COI Wl: SR sas sito Sapo 6.25- 9.25 6.50- 9.00 7.00-10.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good 46 GipitGieud nie, 7.00- 8.50 6.75- 7.75 6.50- 9.00 

Commion 0 MRCGIAMR i cin 6.00- 7.50 5.25- 6.75 5.25- 6.75 
HOGS: 


Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 10.50-10.80 10.00-10.60 8.90- 9.10 
LAMBS: 


CeO: RG CDs cccteticntiwine 9.85-10.50 9.00-10.00 7.50- 8.35 
EWES: 
GO0d: 6G)! CORR acs cts es 5.00- 6.00 4.35- 5.60 4.00- 5.59 


LIVE-STOCK AND MEAT SITUATION 


ao PRICES FOR MOST GRADES OF LIVE 
stock featured the trade during the month of March, 
according to a review issued on April 1 by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. Export trade was reported as 
slightly better than in the preceding month. 


Cattle and Beef 


The demand for dressed beef was fairly good during 
March, and, despite the fact that supplies were abnormally 
large—apparently the largest on record, with one or two ex- 
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The Tops From a Top Herd 


FIFTY HEREFORDS 


25 Bulls 25 Females 


The rustling, good-doing, 
strong-constitutioned kind 


MAY 15, 1936 
AT LAKOTA, N. D. 


The bulls offered—eighteen coming two-year-olds 
and other younger ones—represent the matings of 
top cows with top herd sires. Visitors to the ranch 
from many states and from Canada have put their 
stamp of approval on the group of herd bull pros- 
pects, sons of Major Domino 28th and Beau Mis- 
chief Again. Every one of the females in this offer- 
ing is a top. Catalogs will be ready this month. 
Cattlemen everywhere are cordially invited to spend 
the day, Friday, May 15, and your visit before that 


time would be most welcome. 
I. W. THOMAS Lakota, N. D. 


FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer 





This Spring 
Gila County, Arizona, 
Will Market 


6,000 
FEEDER CATTLE 


The Gila County Cattle Growers’ 
Association maintains listings of 
feeder cattle for sale by cattlemen 


in Gila County, Arizona. Write 
or wire for complete information. 





Gila County Cattle 
Growers’ Association 


Globe, Arizona 
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ceptions, for this period of the year—higher wholesale prices 
prevailed for beef at the close of the month than those at the 
opening. The improvement in wholesale prices was general, 
with nearly all grades and weights of beef advancing. 

Improved demand for dressed beef at wholesale caused 
prices of most grades of cattle to advance during March 
despite the fact that receipts at twenty principal markets 
were substantially larger than the unusually large receipts 
of March last year. Prices of all the lighter-weight steers 
increased, but in the case of steers of the heavier weights the 
trend was somewhat mixed; prices of heavy well-finished 
steers declined slightly. Prices of heifers and good-grade cows 
increased, while cows of the lower grades were selling at 
slightly lower prices at the close of March than a month 
earlier. 

Receipts of calves were a little smaller than in March last 
year and prices of veal calves increased during March. The 
demand for dressed veal improved in March and prices at the 
close at wholesale were higher than at the opening. 


Sheep and Lambs 
The demand for lamb was considerably better in March 
than in the preceding month, and wholesale prices of all grades 
and weights advanced. The improved demand undoubtedly was 
due in part to the coming of the Easter season, when much 
lamb is eaten in certain parts of the country, and to the fact 
that the quality of the lamb now available is unusually good. 





Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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Receipts of sheep and lambs at twenty principal markets 
were about 10 per cent smaller than the large receipts of last 
year. Prices of all grades and weights reflected the improved 
demand for dressed lamb and the smaller receipts, with the 
result that price-levels were higher at the close of March 
than at the opening of the period, 


Swine and Pork 

The prices of all grades and weights of hogs at Chicago 
were a little higher at the close of the month than at the 
opening. 

Receipts of hogs at twenty principal markets showed an 
increase of nearly 20 per cent over the abnormally small 
numbers of March last year. The quality marketed was fair, 
although as a whole it did not seem to be so good as was 
expected, because the quality of corn in the Middle West is 
not unusually good, 

Prices of fresh pork were higher at the close of the 
month, with the exception of pork trimmings, lower prices 
for that product reflecting the normal decrease in demand for 
pork sausage at this season. Demand for smoked hams was 
good, reflecting improved consumer demand for that product 
which comes with the Easter season. Bacon demand improved 
and prices advanced. Most kinds and weights of dry salt meats 
were selling at higher wholesale levels toward the end of the 
month. Prices of lard also increased during March. 


— 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


ae ere PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on April 1, 1936, compared with 
March 2, 1986, and April 1, 1935, were as below (per 100 
pounds): 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEER (700 Ibs. up): Apr. 1, 1936 Mar. 2, 1986 Apr. 1, 1935 


CHOICE) ou... eeancece. cccecseenscccceececccsaceseeecceeeee14.00-15.50 $14.00-15.50 $17.50-19.00 

RRO ees ecceecres cred etc te sachs weeceose enemas 12.00-14.00 11.50-14.00 16.50-17.50 
STEER (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 

I eceeesee i iceeescens ieee 13.50-15.00 12.50-14.50 17.00-18.50 

2, eae ee ENE RL Ee oe 12.00-13.50 11.00-12.50 16.00-17.50 
YEARLING STEER: 

NSRIMID cis sesesterecnaries se scksceeicaisaeinsuasannctiomeioieoeoncca area eae 12.50-14.00 17.00-18.00 

GD iiss cnitnsaccatcmncaracccasnectinacabeanesomleaee 12.00-13.00 11.00-12.50 15.50-17.00 
COW: 

CE. asictctoncnccananamenaineteiatiemeenses 10.50-11.50 10.00-10.50 12.00-13.00 
VEAL: 

MS = Sovceectnssidsscccviietevembinbd ees Ge 13.00-14.00 12.50-14.00 

RIN psec silat hates Oe eee eee 14.00-15.09 12.00-13.00 11.00-12.50 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMB (45 Ibs. down): 


RPI ac sea ca cients aces eet ee eee $17.50-19.00 $15.00-16.50 $15.00-16.00 

MOOD sists niscasnasesnceacseacesscscisahenselscasisene econ 16.50-18.00  14.50-15.50  14.00-15.00 
MUTTON: 

IDG icsesiscatccia sci aca eRe ee §.00-10.09 8.00- 9.00  10.00-11.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 


Seid EB, (AVERSRR is ee $18.50-21.00 $17.00-19.00 $20.00-21.50 


FEEDSTUFFS 


E PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON 

April 6 was $22.50 to ton, f. o. b. Texas points. Hay prices 
at Omaha on April 3 were: Alfalfa—choice leafy, $13.50; No. 
1, $11.50 to $12.50; standard leafy, $10.50 to $11; standard, 
$10; No. 2, $8.50 to $9; No. 3, $7.50; upland prairie—No. 1, 
$9.50; No. 2, $8.50 to $9; No. 3, $7 to $7.50; midland prairie— 
No. 1, $8.50 to $9; No. 2, $7 to $7.50 mixed hay—wNo. 1, $9.50; 
No. 2, $8; No. 3, $7 to $7.50. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
A ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock at 
sixty-two markets for the month of February, 1936, as com- 
pared with February, 1935, and for two months ending Feb- 
ruary, 1936 and 1935: 


















































RECEIPTS 
| February | Two ‘tau s 
: i 

1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 
Cattle*........... | 981,221 | 948,247 | 2,239,844 | 2,255,839 
COVER cece 434,325 432,476 968,506 | 1,013,777 
PN occas 1,816,800 | 1,822,703 | 4,348,720 | 4,244,518 
I iii siceiiais 1,632,429 | 1,521,824 | 3,494,680 | 3,270,593 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 

Sai | Two ae 

1936 1935 1936 1935 
Cattle*......... | 323,647 | 380,894 | 776,824 | 854,175 
Calves............. 138,079 127,530 314,195 303,549 
BO caccaniss, | 628,351 599,573 | 1,880,710 | 1,363,343 
Sheep............. | 690,423 | 665,680 | 1,422,446 | 1,385,288 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

| February Two ee. 
| —_ 

| 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Cattle’ ebeateeee. 93,647 163,934 254,488 333,054 
Calves............. | 22.937 27,817 58,618 57,215 
Hogs Pe aatee tas 25,884 25,434 65,586 55,539 
ae | 59,402 134,329 153,600 285,572 


| 





SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 














Puhewaww | Two Months Ending 
—— February 
1926 1935 | 1936 | 1935 
Cattle* 741,680 658,987% 1,647,869 1,636,005£ 
Calves............. 405,184 389,5217¢ 870,015 901,044¢ 
Hogs bcistackeneds 2,319,096 2,408,827 5,746,895 5,455,860 
Sheep Presa scatee 1,313,922 1,136,863 2,853,657 2,481,509 








* Exclusive of calves. 7 Includes stockers and feeders. 


¢ Includes animals purchased for Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 


DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 
Cattle 


EEF STEERS WERE UNEVENLY 50 TO 75 CENTS 

higher at the close of March than at the opening; heifers 
advanced 25 to 50 cents; cows were largely 15 to 25 cents 
higher; canners were weak to 25 cents lower; bulls were 
lower, showing 15 to 25 cents loss for the month; veals 
closed steady to strong; and feeders and stockers were 25 
to 50 cents higher. 

Best steers sold late in March at $10.50, freight paid, 
with others from $9.75 to $10. Early in the month, best 
grades were moving at $8.50 to $9. Best heifers sold at $8 
flat, freight paid, late in the month; some on a flat basis 
at $7.90. 

Cows sold generally at from $5.75 down, with a few at 
$5.85 to $6. Medium to good, $5 to $5.50; fair kinds, $4.25 
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to $4.75; canners and cutters, $3 to $4.25; shelly canners, 
$2.50. Bulls earned from $4 to $6, with few late in the 
month making more than $5.75. The top on veals in early 
March was $10.50, but later $10.75 was paid freely, and a 
few reached $11. Most good veals earned $9 to $10, plainer 
kinds $6 to $8, and common calves $5. 

Many western feeder steers were received during the 
month, finding ready outlet. Best Idahos sold at $8.50—a 
load in good flesh. Others went at $8 down and many loads 
between that price and $7.50. Numerous shipments of feeder 
steers from Idaho, Utah, Oregon, and Washington were 
made. Native feeders sold mostly at a $7 to $8.10 range, 
depending on quality; plainer grades at $6 to $7. Wyoming 
steer calves sold at $8.10; fair steer calves at $6.50 to $7.50; 
stock heifers at $7 down; and stock cows at $3.50 to $4.75. 


Lambs 


Prices advanced sharply on fat lambs during the month. 
Best lambs were 75 cents to $1 higher, with yearlings gen- 
erally steady. Ewes closed 25 cents higher. 


Haley-Smith Company 


Breeders of Registered Herefords 
Bulls for Sale at All Times 
STERLING, COLORADO 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 


TEXAS WHR 
NEW MEXICO 
ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
NEVADA 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 


—all through the cattle- 
producing areas of the 
West WHR Bulls are the 
standard of satisfactory 
performance. 


If you have not already ex- 
perienced the benefits they 
bring in higher quality and 
premium prices— 


Try WHR Bulls This Year 


None better—priced right 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 
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Choice fed lambs sold late in February at $9.40, while 
at the close of the following month the best were going at 
$10.25, and a good grade at $10 to $10.10; plainer lambs 
down to $9.75. Yearlings sold at $8 to $8.75. Ewes went for 
$3.75 to $5.75 late in the month for common to choice kinds, 
while yearling ewes to killers got $6 to $7. 

Late in March, the first carlots of spring lambs arrived 
from Arizona, selling at $10.75, and first California springers 
brought $10.40. First spring lambs to arrive here in 1935 sold 
at $9.35; the price this year is the highest for first carloads 
since 1930, when a top of $11.50 was paid. 


Hogs 

Hogs closed unevenly 25 to 40 cents higher on all but the 
heavy, which were no more than steady. Packing sows closed 
generally steady, with stock pigs 25 to 50 cents lower. 

At the beginning of March, choice hogs reached $10.35, 
and, at the close, a top of $10.55 was paid, with most good 
hogs going at $10.25 to $10.50. Heavier weights were $9.75 
to $10, and extreme heavies $9 to $9.50. Packing sows sold 
during most of the month at $8.75 to $8.90, with choice light 
kinds at $9, and a few smooth sows at $9.10. Feeder pigs 
were selling mostly at $9 to $9.25 at the close. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on March 1, 1936, as compared with March 1, 1935, 
and average holdings on that date for the past five years {in 
pounds except as otherwise noted): 














on % E | Five-Year 

Commodity Mar. 1, 1936 Mar 1, 1935 Average 
Proven beet. ..2-...-..---.. | 66,930,000 86,589,000 47,508,000 
Cured bect*................4- | 20,081,000 24,188,000 18,545,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 2,565,000 3,506,000 2,720,000 
Prozen pork........:........ | 102,718,000 | 218,337,000 | 214,357,000 
Dry salt pork*............. | 82,206,000 73,675,000 | 105,057,000 
Pickled pork*................ | 266,876,000 | 374,586,000 | 415,722,000 
Miscellaneous............-.- | 69,697,000 | 89,495,000 73,415,000 
Total meats........... | 611,073,000 | 870,376,000 | 896,746,000 
ee | 78,879,000 | 110,197,000 | 102,452,000 
Frozen poultry............. | 85,843,000 | 106,776,000 | 97,766,000 
Creamery butter........... 8,183,000 | 8,110,000 | 20,492,000 
Eggs (case equiv.) ...... 1,384,000 | 1,160,000 | 1,682,000 








* Cured or in process of cure. 


The Turner 
Dehorning 
Chute 


A complete cattle-handling 
machine for all kinds of 
work on all kinds of cattle. 
A portable combination chute 
and stock of modern steel 
construction. Giving more 
than satisfaction to cattle- 
men who are using them. 


THE TURNER DEHORNING CHUTE 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


France Faces Prospect of Small Wheat Crop 


Estimates are that the wheat crop in France this year 
may total only 60 or 70 per cent of the 100,000,000-quintal 
crop last year. 


United Kingdom Best American Customer 


The United Kingdom maintained its position as the lead- 
ing purchaser of American goods in 1935. Canada ranked sec- 
ond, Japan third, France fourth, Germany fifth, and Italy 
sixth. 

Animal Slaughter in Uruguay 


Total killings at the four packing-houses in Uruguay 
for the year 1935 were: cattle, 1,022,210 (1934, 894,936) ; 
“me lambs, 863,861 (942,170); hogs and pigs, 58,645 
57,284). 

South African Wheat Crop Large 


The 1935-36 wheat crop in the Union of South Africa 
was an all-time record of 20,209,000 bushels. Last season the 
crop was 15,343,000 bushels; the annual average for the four 
years ending 1933-34 was 11,513,000 bushels. 


Great Britain Lifts Cattle Ban 


For the second time in forty-three years the official ban 
on importation into Great Britain of live stock from the Euro- 
pean continent has been lifted to permit importation of Frie- 
sian cattle from Holland for breeding purposes. 


Meat Consumption in Hungary 


From the Meat Trades’ Journal (London) we learn that 
an average of 116 pounds of meat per capita was consumed 
in Hungary in 1934. Owing to the relative cheapness of beef, 
veal, and mutton, very little horseflesh is now eaten, though 
it was once considered a delicacy. 


Russia Second Largest Producer 


In terms of total production in all industries, the Soviet 
Union now claims first place in Europe, coming second only 
to the United States. During the first three years of the 
second Five-Year Plan the actual increase in production was 
two and a half times greater than the entire pre-war indus- 
trial production of Russia. 


Russian Live-Stock Census 


The live-stock census in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics for June, 1935, as compared with June, 1934, the 
latter count given in parentheses, was as follows (three 
ciphers omitted): All horses, 15,881 (15,649); work horses, 
12,043 (12,815); all large cattle, 49,255 (42,421); cows, 20,- 
147 (19,544); sheep and goats, 61,051 (51,924); hogs, 22,550 
(17,449). 

Russia Tries Meat Advertisements 


The first meat and food advertisements in the Russian 
Soviet history are now appearing in Moscow newspapers, 
notes the National Provisioner. They read: “Fried goose, 
chicken, duck, venison, pork, and Siberian dumplings avail- 
able at the food stores today. Quality and condition officially 
guaranteed.” These advertisements are reported to be the 
beginning of a large advertising campaign to induce people 
to exchange more of their subsistence coupons for food. 


Sheep and Wool Production in Argentina 


Argentine Ministry of Agriculture estimates put sheep 
numbers in Argentina at 38,000,000 in 1935, compared with 
44,400,000 in 1930. Increased use of the soil for agriculture, 
depreciation of flocks, and losses due to unfavorable weather 
conditions are given as causes for the decline. Woo] produc- 
tion for 1935-36 is estimated at about 350,000,000 pounds, of 
which about 313,000,000 pounds will be shorn wool. 


Canada’s Indian Population Increasing 


For a number of years, Canada’s Indian population has 
gradually increased, advancing from 104,894 in 1924 to 112,- 
510 in 1934. Indians in Canada are wards of the govern- 
ment, and through the activities of the Department of Indian 
Affairs provision is made for their education, health, etc., 
the development of agrcilutural and other pursuits among 
them, the administration of their funds and legal transac- 
tions, and the general supervision of their welfare. 
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SPRING MOVEMENT OF CATTLE 


The spring movement of cattle from 
the Southwest (Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona) will be slightly lighter than 
last year, reports the Division of Crop 
and Live Stock Estimates of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Texas will supply about the same total 
number as it did a year ago, when 651,- 
000 cattle and calves were shipped; but 
this year’s shipments will consist of 
more steers and fewer cows and calves. 
In 1934 the movement was 587,000 head; 
in 1933, 631,000. Shipments to Kansas 
and Oklahoma pastures will probably be 
smaller. Last year south Texas fur- 
nished 192,000 head, a larger number 
than is expected to move from that sec- 
tion this year. 

New Mexico shipments will drop ma- 
terially below those during the spring of 
1935, when 106,000 head moved. This 
compares with 128,000 in 1934, and 114,- 
000 in 1933. 

Fewer animals will come from Ari- 
zona. Last spring that state shipped 
104,000 head, compared with 55,000 in 
1934, and 53,000 in 1933. 


HOG SLAUGHTER TO INCREASE 


Hog slaughter will probably increase 
30 to 35 per cent between now and next 
September, as compared with the cor- 
responding period a year ago, reports 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
with most of the increase after May 1, 
when marketings of fall-farrowed pigs 
will get under way in large volume. 

Demand for pork products may in- 
crease somewhat, but not enough, the 
bureau believes, to offset increased sup- 
ply, and seasonal decline in hog prices 
in May and June is therefore likely to 
be greater this year than last. 


EARLY SPRING LAMB CROP 


The early spring lamb crop—market- 
ings usually made before July 1—of 
this year in the principal early lambing 
areas is about 6 per cent larger than 
the early crop of 1935 and its condition 
not quite so good, reports the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Except in Cali- 


fornia, Arizona, and Texas, weather 
conditions have been much less favor- 


able. Supplies of feedstuffs have every- 
where been more abundant, but in many 
areas green feed cither has been late in 
starting or entirely lacking, tending to 
retard development of the early lambs. 

Because of the extremely cold wea- 
ther in January and February—the 
principal Jambing months for most of 
the early sates—death losses were con- 
siderably larger than normal and per- 
centage saved reduced. Market move- 
ment from all states except California 
and Arizona is likely to be delayed un- 
less spring weather is favorable, but 
total] marketing before July 1 will prob- 
ably be larger this year than last. 

In California the crop is 10 to 15 per 
cent larger than last year and probably 
the largest ever raised. Ewes were in 
goud condition at lambing time and 
weather was favorable. While supplies 
of old feed were in abundance, seasonal 
rains were late and growth of green 
feed delayed, especially in the southern 
half of the state. Excessive rainfall in 
February in some sections was unfavor- 
able. By early March new grass was 
plentiful. Condition of the lambs, while 
below that of a year ago, was probably 
above average. Shipments in volume to 
middle western markets will probably 
start before April 15 and a heavy move- 
ment of good quality lambs is expected. 

In Arizona feed and weather condi- 
tions have been exceptionally favorable, 
and the early crop is larger than last 
year’s. Marketings are expected to be 
earlier, and quality will be high. 

In the northwestern states the late 
winter was unusually severe over most 
of the areas of the north Pacific states 
and Idaho. Heavy feeding was neces- 
sary, but supplies were plentiful. Death 
losses were above average. Soil mois- 
ture conditions are favorable, but warm- 
er weather is needed. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION TO INCREASE 


The relationship between prices of 
feeds and dairy products being favor- 
able, increased production of dairy 
products is in prospect this spring, re- 
ports the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Total milk production on March 1 
was about 4 per cent greater than on 
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that date a year ago. Butter prices 
rose sharply in late January and early 
February, when the severe weather re- 
tarded shipments, but since then have 
declined under more normal weather. 
The margin between foreign and domes- 
tic prices in early March was about the 
amount of the tariff rate. 

Milk production per cow on March 1 
was 12.23 pounds, or 6.2 per cent more 
than on March 1, 1935. The increase 
more than offset a decrease of about 2 
per cent in number of milk cows on 
farms this March compared with last. 


PUTAWAY VIEY rrr al - 
REINFORCED RIB+ 
EAR Four Sizes: LAMB. SHEEP 


TAG SAitacHep HOG & CATTLE 
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1.065 DEHYDRATED PINE TAR OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 
ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
NW Mlle 

NaH Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, 
Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Soothing, Healing, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing. 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
American Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW LA. 
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All working parts constantly run in 
a bath-of-oil. An espécially fitted 
and packed hood protects from sand, 
dust and moisture. Wheelshaft, 
wrist pins, gears and pinions are 
extra heavy. Has two lengths of 
stroke. Governor protects and keeps 
mill running in strong or light winds. 
Automotive type brake band holds 
whee! still when pullout is applied. 
All galvanized parts are exfra heavy. 
Wheel bats have double clips at 
each end and wheelarms are espe- 
cially braced. Mounted upon a self- 
aligning run-in-oil turntable with 
graphite impregnated bronze ring. 
Towers are extra strong with double 
sets of girts and double sets of twisted 
cable braces with tighteners for keep- 
ing the tower taut at all times. 

the New Stover-Samson before 
Buying. Write for catalog descrit- 
ing this Wonderful Windmill. Old 
style mills can be converted to this 
type for a few dollars. 


Freeport, Illinois. Dept. 51-D 
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Creep Feeding Pays!... 


USE COTTONSEED MEAL 


_.. Shorten the Time in the Feed Lot! 


Creep feeding with Cottonseed Meal and grain-mixtures 


has an important place in modern feeding practice. On 
the farm and on the range, it has been found that creep 
feeding the calves while they are still nursing their 
mothers will hasten the making of finished beef. The 
calves weigh more at weaning time; there is no time 
lost in getting them started on feed; and the time in the 
feed lot will be shortened. At the same time, the cow 
herd will graze with less interruption and come through 
the nursing period in better condition. Write for FREE 
literature which tells how to increase profits by feeding 
Cottonseed Meal. 


2s Good Sense 4a Save Cents! mall 
FEED COTTONSEED MEAL---------------c¢QguPOn-; 







NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN. ‘ 
1411 Santa Fe Building, Sterick Building, TODAY = 
Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. 

( “££ -% Service) (Executive Offices) 


Send me FREE literature on Creep Feeding with Cottonseed Meal. 
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CONNECTICUT ACCREDITED 


The Department of Agriculture has 
added Connecticut to its list of states 
now free of tuberculosis. This brings 
the number of states in the modified 
accredited area to thirty-nine. A modi- 
fied accredited area is one in which the 
degree of infection among the cattle 
is less than 0.5 per cent as shown by 
official test. 


Tuberculosis-eradication work among 
the cattle in Connecticut was begun 
more than a century ago and has been 
in progress in co-operation with the fed- 
eral government since 1918. 


TRADERS’ PROFIT AND LOSS 


The below table shows a summary of 
consolidated profit and loss statements 
of 775 live-stock traders on forty-three 
markets, as compiled from reports by 
the various companies for the year 1934: 















ROOM SRCO sets A eS ee $140,187,955 
NSOWG. REROR  sicnctaic ni ccasinsioainnenecciiateecane 134,146,706 
INCOME: 
Gross: trading prone. .....000.53 6,041,249 
Clearance commissions received.... 60,254 
CUMS “IRCOING non eS 313,689 
SE OURL CRPNOD § i505 ici ank es 6,415,172 
EXPENSES: 
Salaries and wages (other than 
UMIOR ES | ccarccccadasscspciedcnseeouenion sc 985,235 
Clearance commissions paid. 510,5 
WOO inci 1,201,940 
i aiassceseade asks 141,225 
CFCNOE CRUGHRGS ccc 1,342,259 
OGRE “CR BORBGE ssi ncisn csc, 4,181,171 
DNA: MME CORRES asscetacercicedscepeetaicsbecniien 2,234,001 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


Total production of wool in the United 
States in 1935 was 429,145,000 pounds, 
of which 363,145,000 pounds were shorn 
and 66,000,000 pulled, according to the 
Division of Crop and Live Stock Esti- 
mates. This compares with a total pro- 
duction of 429,536,000 pounds in 1934 
and a five-year (1929-33) average of 
419,000,000 pounds. The estimated num- 
ber of sheep shorn in 1935 was 45,- 
451,000 head, compared with 46,575,000 
head in 1924 and the five-year average 
of 44,921,000 head. The estimated quan- 
tity of wool shorn per sheep in 1935 
was 7.99 pounds, compared with 7.92 
pounds in 1934. 


Another Approach.—Enterprising Ven- 
dor—“I say, mum, ’ave you got such a 
thing as a match you could give me?” 

Kind Lady—“I haven’t one in the 
place.” 

“Well, will you buy a few boxes? I 
sells, °em, mum!”—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 


Welcome Threat.—Prison Governor— 
“Last night my safe was opened and 
plundered. It was one of you convicts. 
If I catch the man, out he goes.”—Ber- 
liner Illustrierte. 
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RANGE AND STOCK CONDITIONS 


Western range and pasture feeds are 
in fair to good condition, and moisture 
generally sufficient for new grass, says 
the April 1 live-stock and range report 
of the Division of Crop and Live Stock 
Nstimates. Generally, spring range feed 
is late. Condition of ranges was 77 per 
cent of normal, compared with 77 last 
month, 64 a year ago, 78 two years ago. 
Cattle are in good condition and were 
able to stand up well under late storms. 
Sheep have wintered well, with light 
losses. 


Condition by states follows: 


Arizona.—Lower ranges good, and 
moisture ample on higher areas; stock 
in good condition; calf crop good. 


California—Month-long dry period 
forced early maturity in some localities, 
but late March and early April rainfall 
revived ranges; March cold retarded 
spring feed on late range, but prospects 
now excellent; stock in good condition, 
except in portions of south; early lamb 
development not satisfactory, but mar- 
ket shipments increasing; early grass 
beef marketing delayed, with probable 
heavy summer movement; in-shipments 
of stock cattle and sheep above normal 
during past three months. 


Colorado.—Stock doing well; feeds 
sufficient except in southeast; moisture 
ample in high range and western areas; 
hay surplus in mountain and irrigated 
sections; ewes and cows in good condi- 
tion; good lamb and calf crops expected. 


Idaho.—Late March storms caused 
some shrinkage; cattle and sheep in 
good condition; some loss of lambs and 
shorn ewes; range feed late, but mois- 
ture ample for good feed; hay generally 
abundant. 


Kansas (western).—Cattle lost flesh 
in dust storms; pasture prospects poor 
and late; serious moisture shortage; 
calf crop will be light. 


Montana.—Weather in late March and 
early April severe; losses light, but 
shrinkage heavy in some areas; stock 
in fair to good condition; old range 
feed short; hay and feed exhausted in 
some sections. 


Nebraska (western).—Ranges_ good, 
but moisture needed for new grass; hay 
and feeds in surplus; cattle in good con- 
dition. 

Nevada.—Ranges good, with moisture 
sufficient for new feed; stock in good 
condition; late March storms delayed 
shearing. 

New Mexico.—Range conditions gen- 
erally good except dust-storm area in 
northeast; hay and other feeds ample; 


tiful, but considerable shipped-in con- 
centrates used; old grass. short, but 
moisture sufficient to start feed. 


HAVE YOUR SADDLE? 0f&innm 
wT) emt) 4 nfs 20 


Perfect fit, guaranteed satisfaction, economy. 
Harness, Hats, Chaps, Boots, Bridles, etc. F_.&@ 
Makers of America’s best quality Saddles gag 





FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS @: 
cattle and sheep held up well; losses cece eS eee 
light. 
North Dakota.—Northern ranges and pe 






pastures snow-covered; moisture ample ope 
except in northwest and southeast; stock | 
in good condition and suffered little COWBO ‘. ae 
loss; good lamb and calf crops expected. 
Oklahoma.—Ranges and pasture late, Ee Boots gh 
with shortage of moisture, especially ob bd see ot S Ee) Cerra 
in northwest; high winds and _ dust 
storms damaged pastures and wheat. ag Latest Western Styles 
Oregon.—Ranges better than last year, é‘ Money Saving Prices! 
but below average; grass late, but mois- EVERYTHING PREPAID 
ture conditions improved; hay practi- 9 NEW models and big values in 
cally gone except in few heavy produc- ; cowboy hats, boots, shirts 
ing areas; cattle and sheep in fair con- eet ee 
iti . in new og. Fo rands,. 
dition; losses not heavy, except early hee sien ition dandietn the 


lamps and calves. West. Money-back guarantee. 

South Dakota (western).—Cattle and Send postalor letter for free catalog. 
sheep generally strong, but show shrink- 
age; losses light; old grass scarce, ne- es STOCKMAN-FARMER C0, 
cessitating supplemental feeding. /f.1631 Lawrence Strost _Ovover, Colorado 

Texas.—Range feed short in north- 
west; damage caused by high winds 
and dust storms; grain field damage 
— moving some cattle; gen- 
eral rains needed; cattle in good flesh; 
calf crop prospects good; spring cattle Cowhoy Boots 
shipments started; sheep in good flesh 
and lamb prospects above average; 
early lamb and sheep shipments will 
be heavy by late April. 

Utah.—Cattle and sheep in good con- 
dition; losses light; lamb and calf crop 
prospects good; old feed short to ample; 
late March moisture favorable te new 
feed; hay and feeds plentiful. 

Washington.—Range feed short and vuVY 
late; hay supplies low; severe —_— , 
caused considerable shrinkage, but cattle 
and sheep remain in fair condition; Western Boot 
early lambs suffered from bad weather. 


Wyoming.—Stock survi ved severe 


Built for Hard Range Ya econ ae ms 













Strictly handmade to 
your measure. Fancy 
imported and domestic 
leathers. New catalog 
with thirty-six new 
styles. Catalog on re- 
quest. 


Company 


weather well, although showing shrink- TUCSON, ARIZONA 
age; losses generally light; feeds plen- 












FRANKLINCASTRATOR |jyaeininenere nis 
before they 
FN CC the cords without injury. 

No bleeding, infection or 
setback. Adjustable for perfect 
results, baby calves to old bulls. 
Angle of jaws prevents cord slip- Gives calves nicely shaped heads. 
ping out. Jaws lock when closed No bleeding or sore heads to treat. 
freeing operators hands forex- Apply to horn button up to two 
amination of results. Unexcel- months. Safe, simple and sure. Used 


‘ . _ On farm, dairy and range. 50 calf 
led for lamb docking. Price porte $1; 25 calf size 50 cents. 


SenD $14p repaid. Special booletfree- 4 4]] Franklin Dealers or postpaid. 
O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo El Paso Kansas City Marfa 
Alliance Los Angeles Salt Leake City Calgary 
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REPORTS BY STOCKMEN 
California 


We have had showers today, the first 
for a month, so they are more than wel- 
come.—TED CHAMBERLIN, Los Olivos, 
March 24. 


Montana 


We have had a very hard winter here 
in Carter County, and it is still cold. A 
good thaw the fore part of March is all 
that saved the stock.—W. C. WILLIAMs, 
Piniele, April 1. 


Nebraska 


As late as April 2 we had six inches 
of snow in this section and temperature 
eight degrees below zero. The coldest 
during the past winter was thirty-six 
below. Moisture is sufficient; feed is 
plentiful. We will have good grass and 
a fine calf crop.—-EARL MONAHAN, 
Hyannis, April 8. 


Nevada 


The outlook for good summer ranges 
was never better. With the heavy snow 
in the mountains, hay crops should be 
good. Weather never was better. The 
cattle market is very low—heavy steers 
6 cents, medium 614 cents. Feeders in 
this section have all lost money this 
winter. Conditions in that line are bad. 
Stock of all kinds wintered fine—lI. A. 
STROSNIDER, Yerington, March 16. 


Texas 


We are having a very dry spell all 
over south and west Texas. Needing 
rain badly, and, if we do not have it 
pretty soon, it is going to cut down the 
quantity of fat beef for June and July 
that usually goes out of this country.— 
Ike T. Pryor, San Antonio, March 31. 


Wyoming 

We have had a fairly good winter 
thus far. There has been plenty of snow 
and cold weather, but stock wintered 
well; not much loss in this section. The 
prospects are for lots of grass this 
year.—CARL HILDEBRAND, Bear Creek, 
March 13. 


BREEDING THEORIES NEED TEST 


Improvement of farm live stock by 
definite genetic principles, as advocated 
by many breeders, will first require ex- 
tensive experimenting to test the sound- 
ness of present theories regarding 





HARDY ALFALFA, $5.90; Grimm Alfalfa, 

$7.50; White Sweet Clover, $2.90; Yellow, 
$4; Red Clover, $10.30. All 60-lb. bushel, triple 
recleaned. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


40,000 acres, northern California. Cattle or 
sheep range. Mild, open winters. Additional 
summer range in Sierra Nevada Mountains 
ean be purchased to operate with property. 
Price $6 per acre; easy terms. Many other 
desirable properties for sale. 


R. G. Percy, 200 Broadway Chico, Cal. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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animal inheritance, says Dr. H. C. Mc- 
Phee, of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Because breeding experiments with 
larger animals are likely to be costly 
and cover many, many years, many 
stockmen believe such work should be 
done by the government or by founda- 
tions or institutions. They point out 
that some wealthy men could afford the 
cost of experiments; but accidents hap- 
pen to fortunes, and men die or change 
their minds. Any comprehensive breed- 
ing program must of necessity be as- 
sured continuity. 

Such a program, says Dr. McPhee, 
should have, in addition to continuity, 
inbreeding to develop strains or families 
with known characteristics, occasional 
outbreeding to correct defects, and wide 
outcrossing of unrelated strains for mar- 
ket or for production. The first gen- 
eration of such a cross has marked hy- 
brid vigor, but little effort has been made 
to use this vigor in a regular breeding 
program, with the notable exception of 
mules. 


MOWER AND BINDER REPAIR 


The publication Care and Repair of 
Mowers and Binders, just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, tells how to 
handle mowers and binders. It is Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1754-F. 

The author of the bulletin, W. R. 
Humphries, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, points out that although 
the mower is a comparatively simple 
machine, many of the adjustments, par- 
ticularly of the cutting mechanism, need 
to be just right if the machine is to do 
good work. He suggests checking the 
machine in a definite sequence before 
starting repair work and that a logical 
starting point is the cutter-bar assembly. 
Included in the checking is the align- 
ment of cutter bar and guards—a sharp, 
straight, well-centered knife sliding 
freely without excess play, proper ten- 
sion on lifting-spring of bar, set of shoes, 
proper angle of stick, and proper adjust- 
ment of the grass-board spring. He de- 
scribes proper operation for gears and 
clutches of main wheels and driving 
pawls and bearings, also of the pitman 
and its fittings. 


“GIT ALONG, LITTLE DOGIE.” 


Cowboys may not be churchgoers, but 
they know their “deacons ;” they may not 
be familiar with interior decorations, but 
they are well acquainted with “hatracks.” 

Although much of the picturesque lan- 
guage commonly associated with the 
“Wild West” of a few decades ago has 
been swallowed up in changing times 
and customs, a few of the terms applied 
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to live stock in another generation still 
linger on in the modern live-stock and 
meat industry, according to the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 

For instance, a “deacon” is still a very 
young calf, and a “hatrack” is still 
merely an animal that is too thin to be 
sold for fresh beef. 

Other terms which have survived in 
the face of vast changes and improve- 
ments in the industry include “dogies,” 
which are small cattle native to the 
southern states, and made famous in a 
cowboy song-hit of recent memory; 
“singers,” which are hogs with narrow 
backs and straight sides, well adapted 
for lean bacon; “mulies”—sometimes 
called “moolies’—which are _ hornless 
breeds of cattle; “jack pots,” for mixed 
lots of cattle; and “peewees,” which are 
exceptionally small pigs or lambs. 

The institute’s survey did not cover 
the highly colorful expletives of the 
cattle ranges. 


That Was Enough.—Uncle and niece 
stood watching the young people dance 
about them. 

“T’ll bet you never saw any dancing 
like that back in the ’nineties, eh, uncle?” 

“Once—but the place was raided!”— 
Contact. 


Beware of Substitutes—An ambitious 
young man heard of the death of the 
junior partner of a big firm. He rushed 
into the office of the firm and cried: 

“How about my taking your partner’s 
place?” , 

“Excellent!” exclaimed the _ senior 
partner. “If you can fix it with the un- 
dertaker.”—Tit-Bits, 


A Hundred It Is.—Parson—‘We’s 
goin’ to take up a collection fo’ a new 
organ dis mawnin’. Brudder Jones done 
gib one dollar. Dere ought to be some 
enterprisin’ man in dis congregation who 
will make it a hundred.” 

Voice—“Ah makes it a hundred. Put 
me down fo’ two noughts.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


WPA Again—A man from Kansas 
was looking into the depths of the 
Grand Canyon. “Do you know,” said 
the guide, “it took millions of years for 
this great abyss to be carved out?” 

The man from Kansas was tremend- 
ously impressed. “You don’t tell me,” 
he commented. “Why I didn’t know this 
was a government job.”—Service Mag- 
azine. 


Problem.—Georgia Lawyer (to colored 
prisoner) —“Well, Rastus, so you want 
me to defend you? Have you got any 
money?” 

Rastus—“‘No, suh, I hain’t got no 
money, but I got a 1922 Fo’d cah.’ ’ 

Lawyer—“Well, you can raise money 
on that. Now let’s see—just what do 
they accuse you of stealing?” 

Rastus—“A 1922 Fo’d cah.”—Toronto 
Globe. 
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